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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Summer is about gone and school days are here again. And © 
so we etch a few scenes that will be enacted during the first days 
of September when not only children but parents too- will be trek- 
ing to school. It is the parents who lead the way for the children. 
and on them falls the responsibility of the choice of a school made 
by the child. 

A hundred years from now, many of those parents who chose 
the wrong school in the September of 1938 will still be wanting to 
know why somebody did not tell them the folly they were com- 
mitting ; will still be begging like Lazarus, to be allowed to return 
to earth and warn their descendants not to make the mistake they 
made; will still be silenced with the words: You had your warn- 
ings — and were so obstinate that had an angel come from heaven 
to instruct you, you would not have heeded. Let “A Bird in the 
Hand” by E. F. Miller and “Etchings from Life” by L. F. Hyland 
be warning enough for peace a hundred years from now. 
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TO A MOTHER OF TWO NUNS 


(One a Sister of St. Joseph and one of St. Mary) 


Sister Joseph: 


Her Sister’s dress hides many things maybe — 
But one is clear, for everyone to see: 

She’s still your little girl of years ago 

For whom you toiled and prayed — who loved you so. 
We guess how much it cost your mother heart 

With her for love of Christ life-long to part. 


Sister Mary: Aa 


Sedate and dignified she looks meseems, 

Look close and ’neath those dark eyes’ gleams 
You'll see the girl who made you want to scold 
At some quick prank — some escapade more bold. 
And now your mother heart at rest can be — 
She’s near to God—and loved most tenderly. 


* * * 


The one Our Mother’s helper you did make 

And one you gave to Joseph for keepsake. 

Your mother’s eyes must twinkle with delight, 

And happy dreams must fill your light-slept night; 
Their busy hands—for you—do holy deeds— 
Their lips—for you—do pray in all your needs; 
Their hearts Our Lord has taken as the price 

Of a bright home for all in Paradise. 


—A. T. Zeller. 











FATHER TIM CASEY 


BRUTE INSTINCT VS. REASON 
C. D. McEnniry 


THER TIMOTHY CASEY was returning from a long drive 
Ra four prominent citizens, during which he had been forced to 
listen, with what patience he could muster, to four distinct unworkable 
solutions of the international muddle. Suddenly he got a bright idea: 
he would make them listen to a fifth. That was the secret motive be- 
hind his suggestion that they turn in and greet old William Barnish, 
whom they saw in the field, prodding here and there with his big 
jackknife to examine how the newly-planted corn was sprouting. 

William Barnish and Father Casey were friends of long standing. 
Though the one was a Catholic priest and the other professed old- 
fashioned Methodism generously diluted by modern journalese dogmas, 
each respected the other’s sound common sense and honest convictions. 

As soon as the old farmer noticed that the big car had turned in 
at his gateway, he strolled leisurely over to meet the visitors, followed 
by his inseparable companion, a mongrel dog blind of one eye. 

After the usual preliminary remarks about the weather and the 
crops, Father Casey adroitly led the conversation around to armament 
races, immense standing armies and the mounting tempo of bellicose 
rumblings. 

“We shall never have lasting peace until international financial re- 
lations are put on a sound basis,” said Hinsenbrock. “All these ex- 
change restrictions and artificially pegged currencies simply breed war.” 

Seeing that the banker was about to rehash all he had been saying 
for the past hour, Lang, of “Grain Elevators, Incorporated,” broke in 
on the monologue. 

“Tariff walls! I tell you, Hinsenbrock. Tariff walls! Break down 
the tariff walls, and finance will take care of itself.” 

“Mr. Barnish has lived through more wars than any of us. He surely 
has worked out a theory of peace among nations,” suggested Father 
Casey. “Tell us your theory, Mr. Barnish.” 

“Yes, William, your theory. Give us your theory,” chorused the 
others. 

“Heah, Shep! Shep!! Heah, Shep!!!” the old farmer called to his 
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dog. But native instinct drowned his master’s voice, for the cur con- 
tinued a savage dash for the brindle cat. She gained the corn-crib just 
one jump ahead of him, clambered up the wall, and, from her safe 
perch on the roof, turned and spat defiance at her attacker. 


66 HAT there dawg,” he began irrelevantly, while he expectorated 

with marvellous accuracy at a pick-handle across the road, 
“that there dawg, when he was a wooly pup, was scared stiff of the 
brindle cat. And did she lead him a dawg’s life! But he kept growin’ 
and before long he was boss of the roost. Every time she’d come near 
the feed pan, he’d be down on her like a Kansas cyclone, even if he 
had so gorged himself he couldn’t eat another bite. But one day he made 
a bad miscalculation. He got her in a corner, where she couldn’t run, 
and he started to clean up on her. In sheer desperation she turned and 
fought back, and doggone if she didn’t gouge out an eye. That held 
him for a spell till he got full grown. Since then he’s been worse’n 
ever. I'll swear he lays awake nights plannin’ how he’ll get back on 
that cat.” 

“Yes, but your theory, William.” 

“My theery?” 

“Yes, your theory about the strained international situation.” 

“That’s it. That’s my theery.” 

“But we were asking you about France and Germany and England, 
not about Shep and the brindle cat.” 

“Waz-al, that is what I’m tellin’ you. France is the cat, and Ger- 
many is the dawg. Or Japan isthe dawg, and Chiny the cat. Or England 
or Rooshy or America is the dawg — wa-al, move the pieces round 
’corrdin’ to your tastes or your preejewdices, then label ’em. That’s my 
theery.” 

“William, you will have to make your theory much more clear 
than that before it will penetrate our thick skulls.” 

“More clear! Isn’t that as clear as — as an August sky in the middle 
of a drowth? After the Franco-Prooshun war, the dawg thought he 
owned the barn lot. In 1914 he pushed the cat just a bit too much 
and got his dang eye knocked out. That tamed him for a spell, but 
here lately he’s been perkin’ up — getting fatter and fiercer, and it looks 
mighty like he had the cat treed up the corn-crib. But you cain’t never 
be jest too sure. Cats is tricky critters.” 
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“Your reflections so far are quite realistic, William, but they do not 
greatly contribute towards our endeavors to find a dependable formula 
for universal peace — peace and good-neighbor relations among all the 
nations living side by side in this world.” 

“Cats’n dawgs been livin’ side by side in this world for several 
thousand years, and they haven’t found it yet.” 

“Oh, come on, William. Let us get away from cats and dogs and 
talk about human beings.” 

“Why? Do human beings act any diffurnt from dumb animals?” 

“Of course they do.” 

“In what way? Don’t they scrap just as much?” 

“They do fight a good deal, but finally their intelligence asserts itself. 
and they put an end to the conflict by a just and reasonable peace.” 

“By a what?” 

“Oh, all right! All right! Leave out the ‘just and reasonable,’ if 
you insist. But they do put an end to the conflict by a treaty of peace.” 

“So did Shep and the brindle cat. They ain’t fightin’ now, are they? 
But you just wait until she comes down off’n that corn-crib.” 

“Cats and dogs are always at war because they are born that way; 
it is the natural thing for them to do so — ” 

“And you mean to say it ain’t natural for Germans and Frenchmen 
or for Japs and Americans?” 

“Well, in a way, it is natural for them too. But at least they know 
better.” 

“T’ll grant you are right there. But I cain’t see how that gives them 
any perticklar edge on the other critters. Seems to me it only makes 
them that much more ornery.” 

“There you hit the nail on the head. This constant warring among 
packs of brutes is not wrong because it is according to brute instinct, 
and they have only instinct to guide them. But constant warring among 
nations — groups of human beings — is wrong. It may be according 
to their natural inclinations, but it is contrary to right reason, to in- 
telligence. And they have been given intelligence to govern and direct 
and restrain their natural inclinations. That explains why we do not 
even hope for peace among brutes, but we can and should find a work- 
able theory for enduring peace among nations.” 


‘sy SEE, I see.” He gazed dreamily off into the hazy distance. “And 
so that’s your theery.” 
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“You admit that men are endowed with intelligence, don’t you?” 
snapped the lawyer. 

“Wa-al, ya-as, I’ve always heerd said so. And ya-as, I reckon the 
feller that figgered out the bombing plane and the torpedo and the poison 
gas was mighty intelligent — ” 

“Intelligence,” the lawyer insisted, “is a vastly higher faculty than 
natural inclination. Since man is endowed with both, why cannot his 
intelligence work out a way to restrain his natural inclination to fight?” 

““Mebbe it can. Mebbe it can. All I know is that it didn’t, it doesn’t, 
and, jeedgen’ by the signs, it won't.” 

“But why not?” 

“Doggone-if I know. I can only see the faks. As to the why and 
the wharefore of the faks — that’s philosophy, and philosophy ain’t in 
my tine. To this day I couldn’t tell you why tomatoes grow up and 
turnips grow down, though I’ve been a witness to the fak nigh on 
seventy years. I reckon you'll have to consult the Reverend here on 
that matter. He has read about all the books -they is.” 

“Hold on there, Mr. Barnish,” the priest protested. “You tie the 
whole world up into a knot, and then you throw it into my lap to 
unravel. That is not fair.” 

“Serves you right, Father Casey, 
started him on this.” 

“Come on, Father Casey,” they all urged. “You have been listen- 
ing to us the whole afternoon. Now it’s your turn to talk.” 


” 


the banker interposed, “you 


O LITTLE urging did he require, that one would have been in- 
S clined to suspect he had only been waiting for an invitation. 

“Man has natural inclinations which urge him to be always fight- 
ing with his neighbors, like the cat and the dog. He has also intelligence 
which tells him it is a foolish thing to be doing. Since his intelligence 
is, by far, the higher faculty, why doesn’t it restrain his natural in- 
clinations? Is that the question I am supposed to answer?” 

“Right as a rabbit! That’s just it, Reverend, that’s just it.” 

“When God makes anything, He makes it for a purpose. He made 
the animals for the use of man. All they need to attain that purpose 
is brute instinct. So that is all He gave them. He made man for some- 
thing higher — to know Him, to love Him and serve Him in this world 
and to be happy with Him forever in the next. To attain this end, man 
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needs intelligence. So God gave him intelligence. But most men do not 
use their intelligence for the purpose for which it was given. And so — 
Mr. Barnish, what happens to a thing when it is not used for the 
purpose for which it was made?” 

“It gets all out of kilter — like as if I didn’t use my corn-planter 
for to plant corn but for driving down to the village to get the mail.” 

“Exactly. And so when men’s intelligence is out of kilter, it may 
still enable them to make peace treaties that don’t work and bombing 
planes that do, but it fails to guide them in governing their brute in- 
stincts; it fails to restrain their greed and ambition and vindictiveness ; 
it fails to bring them together in a lasting peace founded on mutual 
justice and charity.” 

“Then that’s your theory.” 

“Let men use their intelligence for the purpose it was made, namely, 
to recognize that there is a personal God, who is their Creator and Lord, 
that He is the God of both individuals and nations, that both individ- 
uals and nations are in duty bound to obey Him — then, and only then, 
can men work out a sound system of universal peace. And that is not 
a theory, it is a fact,” said Father Casey. 


Mutilated Money 


About $3,000,000 worth of United States currency that has 
been burned, torn, water-soaked or otherwise mangled and de- 
faced is turned in to the redemption department of the United 
States Treasury every year for replacement. 


Miss Bertha Sherfy and eight assistants handle all this 
money. They work with only a magnifying glass and a needle, 
the latter to separate and handle fragments. They have to know 
the designs of 135 different gold and silver certificates; how 
to identify bills of five denominations issued by more than 13,- 
000 national banks and how to detect counterfeit money no mat- 
ter what its condition. 

The redemption rules are that a person gets full value for 
mutilated currency, no matter how fragmentary, if it can be 
identified. An affidavit must be made that the remainder has 
been destroyed and the good character of the applicant must . 
be attested. If the currency is only torn, the rules are: Full ” 
value for three-fifths of a bill; half value for more than two- 
fifths and less than three-fifths. 

Although bills come in for redemption all year around, there 
is always a boom in the fall. It seems that many people hide 
their money in stoves, and then start a fire when the cold 
weather comes forgetting that the money is there. 
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Litany of Humility 


The following is a prayer in litany form that Cardinal 
Merry del Val, who was Papal Secretary of State under Pope 
Pius X, composed and used daily after Mass. It was sent to the 
New York Catholic News by a friend of the late Cardinal, and 
for private devotion, ascends the very heights of sanctity in 
desire : 


O Jesus! meek and humble of heart, Hear me. 


From the desire of being esteemed, 
‘Deliver me, Jesus. (Repeat after each invocation) 
From the desire of being loved, 
From the desire of being extolled, 
From the desire of being honored, 
From the desire of being praised, 
From the desire of being preferred to others, 
From the desire of being consulted, 
From the desire of being approved, 
From the fear of being humiliated, 
From the fear of being despised, 
From the fear of suffering rebukes, 
From the fear of being calumniated, 
From the fear of being forgotten, 
From the fear of being ridiculed, 
From the fear of being wronged, 
From the fear of being suspected, 


That others may be loved more than I, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
That in the opinion of the world, others may increase, and 
that I may decrease, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
That others may be chosen and I set aside, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
That others may be praised and I unnoticed, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
That others may be preferred to me in everything, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
That others become holier than I, provided that I may 
become as holy as I should, 
Jesus, grant me the grace to desire it. 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 
SCHOOL DAYS 


L. F. Hyland 


NNOUNCEMENT: (in parish bulletin of St. Thomas of Canter 
bury Church, August, 1938) All Catholic parents and guardians 
are bound by the universal law of the Church to send their children 
to a Catholic grade school and a Catholic High school if that is possible 
in the place where they live. Since it is possible for all in this parish, 
the bishop alone can grant permission to parents to send their children 
to other than Catholic schools when there is a grave reason for so do- 
ing. He has delegated the pastor of the parish to pass judgment on the 
gravity of the reasons given for this and to grant the permission if he 
sees fit, in his name. Under no circumstances may Catholics of this 
parish send their children to non-Catholic schools without first consult- 
ing the pastor and obtaining his peritission in the name of the bishop. 
Those who break this law may not be considered worthy of absolu- 
tion in Confession. 





1. 

(St. Thomas of Canterbury Rectory. A well-dressed woman waits 
in parlor until priest steps in. She rises and immediately plunges into 
her subject.) 

Good evening, Father. I came to obtain your permission to send our 
Junior to Jones’ private school. I really did not think it would be neces- 
sary to see you, but I was passing on my way to a club meeting, and 
thought I would stop for just a moment. (Looking at watch) I’m al- 
most late already... . 

Oh yes, I read the announcement in Sunday’s bulletin. Yes, I under- 
stand that you have to write those things. It is a part of your work, I 
know. And I’m sure the ordinary people of the parish need such stern 
warnings now and then. But of course, we’re sending Junior to Jones’ 
School and I thought I’d just let you know. 

Our reasons? .. . Now, Father, I haven’t time to go into that now. 
I’m in a hurry. You know us, and you know that we are always right 
on time with our pew-rent and our contributions. Why last Christmas 
we gave — 

Why doesn’t that matter? Because you have to know why Junior 
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is going to Jones’ School before you can permit it? Really, Father, I 
never expected such treatment — after all we have done. You know 
as well as I do that St. Thomas School cannot offer the advantages 
that Jones’ School can. We want Junior to have the benefit of private 
tutoring, and pleasant surroundings, and association with other chil- 
dren of his class. That’s why we have determined to send him there. ... 

Religion? He won’t receive any instruction in religion? Now, Father, 
you know the child is too young to be worried about that. Besides, it 
would interfere with his training in other necessary things. That is just 
what I said to my husband when we discussed the matter. Junior has a 
future to prepare for — 

What’s that? You’re sorry you cannot grant the permission? You 
can’t in conscience? Now listen, Father, if you want to drive us out of 
the Church. ... 

You don’t want to? Well, let me tell you this, if this is the way we’re 
going to be treated here, then you'll have seen the last of us in your 
church, and the last of our checks, and contributions, etc., etc. 

2. 

(On the sidewalk between St. Thomas Church and St. Thomas 
School. A brightly dressed young woman greatly agitated stops the 
priest on his way over to hear confessions.) 

Father, I was just coming over to see you. I want to register a com- 
plaint about one of your assistants. I was never so insulted in my life. ... 

You bet I’ll tell you what he did. . .. He refused me absolution, that’s 
what he did. I want him to be punished at once. Such priests should not 
be allowed to hear confessions... . 

What! You dare not interfere with a priest’s work in the confes- 
sional? Well of all things! Then we have to stand for that young 
snip’s impertinence? . .. Oh you think maybe I was at fault. You think 
that perhaps he was not allowed to give me absolution. Well I like that! 
As if I was a murderer or something! I’ll tell you what he refused me 
for. Out of a clear sky he asked me if my child was going to a Catholic 
school. When I told him no, he wanted to know whose permission I had 
to send him elsewhere. Why, it was like a third degree. No one ever 
talked that way to me before. 

He was right, you say? You would have to refuse me too? . . . Well 
for heaven’s sake! What are we coming to, when a person can’t go to 
confession like a good Catholic! . . . Yes, I did have a reason for not 
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sending Sonny to your school. It costs too much. . . . Oh, I’m not re- 
ferring to tuition. I know the school is free for parishioners. But it’s all 
those extras. My friends told me that the Sisters are forever sending 
the children home to get a dime for this and a quarter for that and a 
dollar for a new book and so on. We can’t afford all that expense. We 
have a house to keep up and clothes to buy. 

Oh, yes, I read the announcement you had in the bulletin'a few 
weeks ago. But my husband and I decided that we knew our duty and 
our circumstances and we had a right to do what looked to be best. 

Then you won’t reprimand your assistant? And you will have to re- 
fuse to let me go to Confession? . . . Come in some other time and 
talk it over? Talk what over? No. I’m going right down and see the 
Bishop about this, that’s what I’m going to do... . 

3. 

(St. Thomas School office. The pastor is seated at a desk. A man 
and a woman enter with two children, aged nine and eleven.) 

Good morning, Father. (The man speaking) We want to register 
our children in the school. We have just moved into the parish. As a 
matter of fact we moved because last year we lived a mile and a half 
from the Catholic school in our parish and the children had a long 
walk of it back and forth every day. Now we’ve found a home just 
three blocks from your school... . 

The boy has completed six grades — every one of them, thank God, 
in a Catholic school. The girl just finished the fourth grade. I sup- 
pose you will want the Sisters to try them out before definitely settling 
their place in the grades here. That is O. K. with us. As a matter of 
fact, we shall back up anything you or the Sisters decide on with regard 
to their schooling. . . . Do you hear that, children? We are putting you 
in care of the Sisters, and if you ever deserve to be punished by them, 
you need not expect us to try to get you out of it... . I think they'll be 
all right, Father. They had good marks last year, and good conduct 
records. ... 

Now, tell us what is the tuition for the year, and we'll arrange to 
pay it as well as we can. We can’t pay up all at once, but we'll pay it in 
monthly installments. . . . What? It’s a free school for parishioners? 
Say, that’s fine. You bet we are going to be parishioners. As a matter 


of fact, we’d like to sign up now and pay our first pew rent or what- 
ever else is the contribution. .. . 
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Many thanks, Father. We hope we'll see you often. Now that we 
are close to our Church and School we’ll be in on everything. .. . 


Good-bye, Father. 


How To Spoil A Child 














Parents will do well to ponder these rules, not one of 
which can be put into practice without having its effect: 

1. Begin by giving him whatever he cries for, and when- 
ever he wants it. 

2. Tell your friends in his presence how sharp and clever 
he is. 

3. Let him hear his parents quarrel. 

4. Tell him he is too much for you. 

5. Let him stay away from school and Mass on Sundays 
if he wants to. 

6. Show him that money is your chief aim in life. 

7. Punish him if he annoys you, but not if he annoys other 
people. 

8. Let him go where he likes. 

9. Take his part against the teacher. ' 

10. Tell him what he ought to do (especially when he is in 
bad temper) ; but avoid doing the same yourself. 

11. Never mind what companions he chooses. 

12. Discuss your acquaintances before him and show him 
how little you respect them. 


What's in a Number? 














Some time ago it was suggested by a man who had a prej- 
udice against numbers that automobile licenses should be reg- 
istered not by numbers but by names. This, he says, would add 
human interest to automobiles, and would greatly facilitate 
identifying stolen cars. He says: 

“Mr. Jones’s new automobile, having been alloted the plate 
MARY-LOU, would not be known as ‘Jones’s car’ but would 
be called ‘Jones’s Mary Low’ and Jones would always be asso- 
ciated with his Mary-Lou. If Mary-Lou got into trouble, 
Jones’s friends would immediately recognize it as his car. 

“Some of our better people might object to some of the less 
dignified names such as I-LUV-U or BOB& MAY, but this 
objection could be turned to advantage by offering the early 
applicants for licenses a certain amount of selection of names.” 

We are accustomed to hearing of dogs and cats bearing 
the names of children and being treated as such; now they 
want to do the same thing with automobiles! 
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HEIL HITLER! 


APOLOGY TO HERR HITLER, FUEHRER OF 
ALL THE GERMANIES. 


C. Duhart 
Dear Herr Hitler, Fuehrer of Germany: 

Prostrate at your worshipful feet, we beg to present an apology for 
having misunderstood you in the past. Relying on that mercy which 
has always shone forth in your treatment of those who crossed your 
path, we have great confidence of obtaining your forgiveness. 

When we heard rumors, and more than that, authenticated reports 
that you were directing a well-organized campaign against Catholic 
activity in Germany, that Catholic priests were languishing in prison, 
that discrimination was shown against Catholics in many ways, that a 
strict censorship was placed upon the Catholic press and pulpit, that 
efforts were being exerted strenuously to oust Catholic teaching from 
the schools, we were so foolish as to jump to the conclusion that you 
hated Catholicity and Christianity, and were determined to destroy it. 

But now having read that great masterpiece of the century, your 
book, “Mein Kampf,” we have discovered how hasty we were in form- 
ing such a baseless conclusion. You tell us quite clearly that you have 
nothing against Christianity. You assure us that Christianity has a 
place in your plans. You calm our fears by saying that you have no 
desire to persecute Christianity. There is only one thing you demand of 
Christianity —that it keep its own place. And in your plans, the 
place of Christianity is in the next world. So long as Christianity re- 
stricts its activities to the next world (though it exists in this world), 
it has nothing to fear from the might of Germany’s leader. So long as 
Christianity leaves you to run Germany (and the world too it seems) 
as you wish, so long as Christianity does not teach those strange doc- 
trines of race equality before God, of salvation for all, of the value of 
suffering and the cross, of the divinity of humiliation and contempt, 
so long as Christianity keeps silence on these topics (and many more) 
then you and Christianity will live the part of good neighbors. 

Of course, Herr Hitler, these Catholic bishops and priests and lay- 
men have objected that if Christianity cannot ply its trade in this world 
there will be very few subjects for it to govern in the next world. Those 
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hateful opponents of yours do insist that Christianity’s mission is to 
guide mankind in this life so that men may end up in the right place in 
the next life, and that for this purpose it needs its own churches and 
schools and it needs them to be independent of any outside authority. 
They protest that Jesus Christ, Who by the way was a Jew, founded His 
Church as an earthly society to lead men to heaven. 


gone us if we are too frank, great protector of the German 
race, but you know these men are altogether too logical when they 
argue with you. Might we suggest another “purge”? You remember, 
for it isn’t so long since you had your last one —that pleasant way 
you have of stilling forever disturbing voices. To be sure, to still all 
the voices of logic in Germany will require a more extensive “purge” 
than any yet attempted. But we are sure there are no lengths of heroism 
(some might call it infamy) to which you would not go to achieve a 
purpose. 

We sincerely hope we are completely restored to your friendship. 
Another thing which arouses our ire is this accusation hurled against 
you of consistently breaking your promises. Merely because you ac- 
complished the death of the German Center Party by promises of im- 
munity and protection to the Catholic Church, which you did not keep; 
merely because you destroyed Catholic Youth Organizations, after agree- 
ing to respect them; merely because you are attempting to wipe out 
Catholic education, after giving your word to leave it alone, there are 
some so foolhardy as to call you “Liar,” and “Breaker of your pledged 
word.” Some are preparing, we believe, to add to these puerile charges 
against you, that of winning the Austrian people with candy and re- 
paying them with poison in the form of the new Divorce Laws and 
Civil Marriage Laws of Austria. 

But are these men blind not to see that you are waging a holy war 
for the glorification of the Nordic race? Can they not understand that 
before a noble ideal all laws of common morality are pointless and 
without binding force? Have they not heard of your two great teachers, 
Macchiavelli and Friedrich Nietzsche who admit any means, be they 
ever so base and inhuman, to accomplish so sublime a task as you have 
set for yourself? 

Isn’t it strange though, O noble Hitler, that that great prophet of 
yours, that great prophet of race supremacy, of the reign of the Super- 
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men, Friedrich Nietzsche, abominated the slogan “Deutschland ueber 
alles” (Germany over all) ? Isn’t it rather queer that he left the Elysian 
fields of Germany to pass most of his life in the sunny land of Italy? 
Isn’t it a sort of an anomaly that a man who could preach the superiority 
of a few strong men over all the rest of the world, who taught that 
the weak should learn self-sacrifice and leave the rule of the world to the 
Superman, that a man who had no place in his heart for mercy, should 
himself have been an incurable invalid, and should himself have been 
one of the first to go in any move to purify the blood of the race? 
You know, great Fuehrer of Germany (for we can speak very con- 
fidentially now) you know, that today we believe the sister of Nietzsche, 
who spent her life in merciful service of her bed-ridden brother, has a 


more enduring place in the heart of posterity than her more famous 
brother. 


OU will want to know what the world is saying about you, no 
matter how humbling it may be to your personal pride. There are 
some who say you are nothing but an over-grown paper-hanger, not 
endowed with sufficient intelligence to have been the lackey of your great 
predecessor, Otto Von Bismarck, whom they pretend you have erected 
as your model for imitation. Of course, you will understand we are 
merely repeating common report and have no intention of publishing our 
own views on the matter. They say that as a graduate paper-hanger, you 
have no right to try to teach theology to the Catholic Church which re- 
ceived its theology from the God-Man, Jesus Christ Himself (Who 
was a Jew), more than 1900 years ago. They mention that your ex- 
periences as a paper-hanger give you no right to expel some of your 
most loyal citizens, the Jews, from your dominions, nor to cast well- 
deserving Catholics and Christians into prison for no other crime save 
differing with you on theology. They become rather earnest in de- 
nouncing the right of a mere paper-hanger to keep the whole world in 
constant threat of war, although they do grant here, that others are to 
blame besides yourself for the constant menance of extermination 
hanging over civilization today. 

Our confidence has grown by leaps and bounds since beginning this 
letter, and here we are so bold as to offer you a bit of advice. We know 
you are ever ready to listen to reason, though some say you may be 
ready to listen to reason, but there is no telling what you will do to 
reason afterwards. Be that as it may, here is our word of advice. 
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You remember the famous morality trials of several Catholic clergy- 
men of recent history. Do you know that your whole plan of action 
was divulged to the American public some six months before it was 
put into execution? A certain Prince Lowenstein told the people all 
about it. He revealed how it was planned to hold these trials on 
trumped-up evidence to discredit the clergy in the eyes of the loyal 
faithful who, it seemed, just would not forsake their Faith. He ex- 
posed the method of procedure —the faked photographs and all the 
other sordid details. And then when the whole thing transpired, just 
as he said it would, we believe your stock suffered somewhat in this 
country. 

Might we suggest a little more secrecy in your plans in the future — 
a bit more delicacy and subtlety in your methods —a mite more of the 
careful touch of the sword-point? In this regard you might borrow a 
leaf from the Communist note-book. You hate them (so you say) but 
you will not balk at any plan which will make your endeavors more 
effective. You know —all for the greater honor and glory of the 
Nordic race and Teutonic blood and all that. __ 

Well, noble Fuehrer, great leader of your people’s destiny, ruler to 
be of the world, we were honored in having this opportunity to come 
into communication with you. Most of the world think you are crazy 
or amoral, that is, with your sense of morality so blunted that it is 
practically useless. We think “you-ve got the stuff,” as the Americans 
put it. You know how to wage a real persecution against the Catholic 
Church. The Roman Emperors tried to kill off all Catholics. They 
found that for each Catholic they killed, five or ten sprang up in his 
stead. It is always glorious to be a martyr and to have it all over with- 
in a minute. But this wearing-down process, this discrimination against 
Catholics and things Catholic, this refusal to give them jobs and places 
of rank and honor, this gradual weening away from their Mother, the 
Catholic Church, by the lure of power and glory, place in society, and 
even by affording the necessities of life only in event of apostasy from 
the Catholic Faith—this policy is a deadly one which is certain to 
obtain results pleasing to your heart. 


E HAVE almost done. One word more. We would advise from 
our lowly position, that you lay in a large supply of heavy 
shoes fit for traveling a long journey, also perhaps a soft, cushioned 
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A BIRD IN THE HAND 





When it comes to education, it is surprising how many parents use 
the “‘bird in the hand”’ philosophy. This is one case where the “two in 
the bush’’ are eternally more worth while. 





E. F. Miller 


OE VANCE stood on the corner and watched the boys and girls 
J surge by. In threes and fours, and in groups of eight and ten; 
on foot and on bicycle; clothed in brightly colored dresses and brand 
new suits ; with books under their arms and pencils and pens and erasers 
protruding from their pockets ; laughing and talking and whistling, they 
swept past, oblivious of his presence, mindful of only one thing — that 
this day marked the opening of the new school year of 1938. He envied 
their carefreeness, their youthful enthusiasm. At the same time he 
wondered how long it would last — how long it would be before re- 
sponsibility and worry and poverty and hardship would fall upon them 
and take their toll. Above all he wondered what the future would hold 
for them in the way of faith and morality and God. Would their fresh 
young minds succumb to the heresy of the age — that “a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” and that therefore the things of time 
should be cultivated and the things of eternity neglected? Thank God 
most of these boys and girls tripping by so merrily were on their way 
to a Catholic school. Thus they would be spared the awful misfortune 
of an impaired faith and a faltering confidence in God. Thank God he 
too, had been spared so great a danger in his youth. His youth! How 
far away, and yet how near it seemed! 

Eighteen years ago this very day, Joe had passed this same corner ; 
he had been a part of the jostling, laughing crowd of eager young peo- 
ple on their way to begin a new school year. Things had not changed 
very much since then. The street was the same and the buildings that 
adorned both sides of it. There were more automobiles, to be sure, and 
a policeman stood near the corner to guard the children from the traf- 
fic. Otherwise it was no different from what it had been on that Sep- 
tember day in 1920 when he and John Moran had paused here for a 
moment before going their separate ways. John Moran! That brought 
back memories. John had been Joe’s best friend. They had been to- 
gether in grade school; they had fished and swum and played tennis 
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together; they had left their homes together that bright September 
morning to begin high school together. They had walked together until 
they reached this very corner. And then... 


66 EE, John,” Joe said as they walked along, “I wonder if I'll 

be able to make the freshman football team. The paper says 
that Cathedral High has better material this year than it ever had in 
its history. Boy! Would I like to play!” 

“It doesn’t make much difference to me,” answered John. “I don’t 
care whether I play or not. Anyway, I’m not going to your school. 
Didn’t you know? That’s right. I didn’t tell you. I’m going to Tech.” 

“Tech?” Joe exclaimed incredulously. “What’s the idea? You told 
me last month that you were going to Cathedral if you went to any 
school here in town. What’s the idea of changing all of a sudden 
like that?” 

“It’s all very simple. Last week I told my dad that I wanted to 
be a priest. I don’t know how the idea came over me — it just came, 
and I wanted to go. Well, I told my dad. He’s a big shot, you know, 
in a lot of companies and things in the city, and thinks that a fellow 
who wants to be a priest instead of wanting to make a lot of money is 
crazy. He said that I ought to learn both sides of the question before 
I made up my mind, and that the only way I could learn both sides 
of the question was to go to a public school. So I’m going to Tech.” 

“But didn’t you tell him that you could learn both sides of the 
question, whatever that is, in a Catholic high school? What the heck! 
Everybody says that the Catholic school is just as good as a public 
school any day — at least my dad says so, and he knows.” 

“Sure, I told him. But I didn’t get to first base. He said that I was 
too young to know what I was talking about, and he didn’t want 
to hear any more foolishness out of me.” 

“What are you going to do about the priest business?” 

“Wait till I graduate. Then he won’t be able to stop me.” 

“T’ll bet a dollar you forget all about it by the time you graduate.” 

“Bet a dollar I don’t.” 

They were at the corner now—at this corner, where John had 
to turn off. They parted. The next day John’s parents moved to a 
different part of the city. Joe never had a chance to speak to his old 
friend again. 
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EMORIES began to come back thick and fast, memories of 

events that seemed trivial and unimportant at the time but 
which were to play an important part in his later life. There were 
those boys with whom he associated during that last summer before 
beginning high school. They were Catholic boys like himself, but boys 
in whom there was much that could stand improvement. They looked 
upon their parents as people out of step with the times; they stole 
and cursed; they spent much of their time in smutty talk which they 
thought made them appear brave and grown up and worldly wise. Yes, 
there was much in their lives that could stand improvement. 

The climax of their waywardness came when one of them an- 
nounced that he was not going to a Catholic high school the following 
September, that it was all right for girls to be taught by Sisters, but 
as far as he was concerned, the Sisters and their school were definitely 
out. Immediately the others protested that they would not go to the 
Catholic school either. It would be a public high school or nothing. And 
with their minds made up firmly, they went to their homes to break 
the news to their parents. 

Joe didn’t feel any too sure of the reception his announcement 
would receive. His father was a man of strong conviction, and once he 
made up his mind about a course of action, there was little that could 
be done to change him. This was true especially in matters that touched 
the faith. For he was a Catholic not only in baptism and marriage and 
in attendance at Mass on Sunday, but in everything he did on every 
day of the week. The Catholic religion meant more to him than any- 
thing in life, and without a doubt he would have been willing to give 
up his life in its defense. Thus Joe hesitated before breaking the news 
of his decision. 

“Dad,” he finally said, “I’ve made up my mind to go to North- 
side High this year instead of Cathedral.” 

Mr. Vance looked over the paper he was reading, and said, “What’s 
that, Joe? I didn’t hear you.” 

To make so important a pronouncement a second time was not easy. 
But gathering up his courage, Joe plunged in again. “I say, I’m not go- 
ing to Cathedral High this September. I prefer Northside.” He sighed 
with relief. At least the first ice was broken. 

“Well, well,” was the answer. “And what put that idea into your 
head so suddenly ?” 
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“First of all, dad, they haven’t a course in manual training at Ca- 
thedral, and that’s one of the things I want to take up.” 

“Manual training, is it? We can settle that without much trouble. 
Out in the old woodshed are all the tools a person needs to make any- 
thing from a house to a hatrack. You haven’t forgotten that your father 
is a cabinet maker, have you? If it’s manual training you want, you 
and I’ll start tomorrow evening after supper, and you'll learn more 
about making things in two months than you’d learn in two years in all 
the public schools in the country. So that’s taken care of. Any other 
reason ?” 

Joe no longer felt so secure in his arguments. But again he plunged 
in. “But, gee, dad, they play better football at Northside, and I want 
to get on a good team. Cathedral can’t play football. Nobody goes 
there who is any good.” 

“That’s because with most boys — at least a lot of them, and their 
parents too — it’s all brawn and no brains. If they had a grain of sense 
they’d realize that football isn’t everything in life. Besides, Joe, what 
are you talking about when you say that no good players ever go to 
Cathedral? Didn’t three of Cathedral’s graduates make the first team 
at Notre Dame in the last two years? What more do you want? Now 
listen, and I'll tell you what we'll do. There’s a punching bag down in 
the basement, and a set of boxing gloves too. We'll start training to- 
morrow, and I’ll wager that by the time you’re a sophomore, you'll be 
the best football player in town. You'll have your picture in the paper 
and everything, if that’s what you want. Won’t that be a swell advertise- 
ment for our Catholic high school? And you'll be responsible for it. 
It’ll be real Catholic action.” He smoothed out the paper as though 
the question was settled. . 

“But, dad,” Joe pleaded, “look how far it is way down to Cathedral ; 
it’s at least two miles, and Northside is only two blocks.” 

This time the paper was put aside completely. It meant business. 

“Joe,” said Mr. Vance, “let’s get this thing straight once and for 
all. I see you didn’t learn as much in grade school as I thought you did. 
Or is it something you ate for supper? Whatever it is, you should be 
old enough to understand that there is more to a man than what ap- 
pears to the naked eye. He may have a broad pair of shoulders and a 
mighty chest and a pair of legs like tree trunks; he may stand six 
two in his bare feet and weigh a hundred eighty in his pants; he may 
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be able to make every All-America that any crackpot can think of. And 
yet there is more to him than muscles and nerves and bulk. He’s got a 
soul. You’ve heard of the soul, haven’t you? Yes, he’s got a soul, even 
though he doesn’t know it. To be a real man, he’s got to develop that 
soul — feed it, exercise it, wait on it all the time, or it’ll dry up like 
an apple left too long in the sun. If he develops only his body and 
neglects his soul, he’ll be like a freak — like one of those midgets you 
see in a circus who is perfect in everything except in size. He’ll be only 
half developed, and half developed people are freaks. Now, in the pub- 
lic school, Joe, the soul is entirely neglected. Why, the folks who run 
public schools boast of the fact that they neglect the soul. Thus if you 
went to Northside, you would undoubtedly come out with a strong back, 
but with little else. You’d pick up a bit of information here and there, 
but you’d also pick up a lot of stuff that a boy your age shouldn’t even 
be thinking about. Before you knew it, all your thoughts would be cen- 
tered around girls and parties and football and money —and these 
things would be the only important things in life. Your soul wouldn’t 
mean a copper to you. 

“I didn’t bring you into the world, Joe, merely to give you a strong 
back and a weak soul. No sir. I was given a job that day when you 
appeared for the first time, and that job was to keep your soul fresh 
enough so that the time would never come when it could be declared 
brushwood for the fire. I have to see to it that you make the grade, 
or I'll feel that fire myself. I’m not kidding. To my mind, it’s at least 
a 50-50 chance that you won’t make the grade if I let you go to a 
public high school. And where will that get me? And so to make a long 
story short, you’re going to Cathedral whether it’s two miles or ten 
miles, and that even though Northside were to hold classes in our attic. 
Do I make myself clear?” 


Joe retreated from the room. The following week he registered 
at Cathedral. 


G OOD old dad, thought Joe. There was more to him too than 
appeared to the naked eye. Yes, he was right, dead right in 
the stand he took. For wasn’t it in the Catholic high school that he 
began to appreciate the beauty and the miracle of his Catholic faith? 
Wasn’t it in the Catholic high school that he began to see things in 
their true perspective — what were worth-while and what were sham 
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and make-believe? Wasn’t it the Catholic school that under God and 
due to the influence of the priests and Sisters his future was mapped 
out, his course charted, and the way to the desired goal made easy? 
And that without a word being spoken to him about it? Thank God that 
boys were given such fathers as the one with which he had been 
blessed ! 


HE children were all gone now, and the policeman was removing 
the “Drive slowly — children” sign from the corner. Joe retrieved 
himself from his reverie and began to move away. Suddenly he heard 
a familiar voice, and turning saw a familiar figure, well dressed, trim, 
a perfect picture of the prosperous business man. 
“Hello, Joe,” the voice said. 


“Well, if it isn’t John Moran! Where the dickens did you come 
from?” They clasped hands. 

“Tt’s been a long time,” said John, “since we stood on this corner 
together, and a lot has happened in between.” The story was not long 
in the telling. Brilliant success in high school and college; more bril- 
liant success when school days were over; president of a large concern 
at thirty-two. It sounded like the Alger stories that you used to read 
as a boy. It was “from rags to riches” again, but in a different sense. 
He said nothing about his faith, about his one-time desire to be a 
priest. Why should he? There wasn’t any faith left. 


When he finished his story, he seemed to notice for the first time 
the appearance of his friend — the cut of his clothes. 


“But you — Joe, what happened? I didn’t know. ...” 


“Oh, that?” said Joe. “I guess you never heard. Sure, I’m a priest 
— have been for the past ten years.” 


Rewarded Fall 


There is a story told about an Italian saint who, while one 
day dusting the convent chapel, accidentally dropped to the 
floor a small statue of our blessed Lord. Picking it up she 
kissed it and said: “Jesus, if you had not fallen, you would 
+ never have gotten that.” And our Lord revealed to her heart 
that such was his attitude to sinners—as though he were 
putting a premium on sinners. 


— Fulton Sheen in The Eternal Galilean. 
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A CASE OF TEMPERAMENT (ID 


Husband and wife have just decided, unknown to each other, that they 
need a change of temperament. Figure it out from there. 











D. F. Miller 


HE hour of five had just struck on the ornate old clock that 
"ae on a shelf overlooking the dining room table in the Her- 
man home. At 5:10, almost to the second, Howard Herman would 
enter the house, his day’s work at an end, and, if things went off as 
usual, his night’s work about to begin. 

Through the afternoon Viola had been in training for the applica- 
tion of the new wisdom she had learned from the writer of “Secrets 
of Joy.” She had prepared an elaborate schedule of serious occupa- 
tions for the evening, enough, if she went through with it, to keep 
her busy till dawn. She had sat before her mirror trying to cultivate 
a serious appearance. She found by experiment that by compressing 
her brows she could form two vertical lines in her forehead just over 
her nose that added both dignity and solemnity to the countenance that 
ordinarily was animated and gay. The only drawback was that as soon 
as she stopped concentrating, the lines departed; and if she continued 
concentrating more than a few minutes at a time, her head began to 
ache. She had repeated to herself, over and over, the advice of Jane 
Joyce: “Be strong. Be energetic. Be forceful. Be firm.” When, later on, 
she stuck a fork in the boiling potatoes to see whether they were soft, 
it was with a forceful jab that indicated the new determination of her 
being. 

Most of all she had concentrated on her program for the time im- 
mediately following Howard’s arrival. As a rule, she met him at the 
door, and even though her hands might be white with flour or shining 
with grease or wet from washing vegetables, she would at least give 
him a warm kiss, and after a word or two about the day’s events, go 
back to the kitchen singing. . . . That program would have to be 
changed. 

At 5:30, however, Howard had not yet arrived. Viola happened 
to glance at her wrist watch at that particular moment, and at the 
realization that he was already twenty minutes behind his almost in- 
fallible schedule, the two lines came automatically into her forehead. 
A few minutes later she heard his step on the rear porch and bent to her 
task. ... 
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T HAD not been without a terrific inward struggle that Howard 
had given in to the advice he had received from Professor Theodore 
Thorndike. The description of what he was to become, if the advice was 
worth anything, caused a kind of spiritual nausea in his soul. “Easy 
going and slow,” said the book. He tried it out on the way home. He 
had been in the habit of walking the mile and a half from his office 
to his home, for the exercise ; and to see him at it as a rule, no one would 
be inclined to doubt that it was for the exercise. He walked briskly, 
like a man with an objective that could suffer little delay. 

This evening he tried dawdling along. He looked into shop windows, 
and felt as if everybody on the street was watching him as he did so. 
He stopped at a corner where men were working in a trench laying 
sewer-pipes, and when one of the workmen looked up from his work 
suddenly and caught his eye, he turned on his heel and set out at the 
usual furious pace as if pursued. A dozen other persons had been 
watching the proceedings, some even talking to the workmen, but he 
had felt like a fool. - 

“Lacking in ambition and determination,” the book said. There 
wasn’t much he could do about that. He wanted to be rich; he couldn’t 
stop wanting it. He wanted to be a success, and by the gods he was 
going to be one! But he had to suppress those yearnings. He had to act 
as if he did not give a “hoot” about anything. “Humph!” he would 
mutter at this point in his reflections, and then suddenly the ambition 
to make a success out of his marriage would take hold, and he would 
clench his teeth and determine to be phlegmatic if it killed him. 

“He loves to putter about with gadgets and knickknacks.” The only 
kind of gadgets he knew were useful gadgets: water faucets and elec- 
tric equipment and carpenter’s tools, etc., — all things he could use to ac- 
complish something. Knickknacks! What is a knickknack, anyway? 
Must be, he decided, something to play with; something that you can’t 
use to make money or to lighten necessary work, but just to amuse 
yourself with. He did not know anything that would suit that descrip- 
tion. . . . But as he pondered the problem he passed a camera shop 
and an idea struck him. A camera! That was neither useful nor prac- 
tical. A sheer gadget! He would get one and “putter around with it.” 

Before he escaped the salesman in the camera shop, he had bought 
a camera — “one of the simpler makes,” he had said, “because I don’t 
know much about these doodads.” The man behind the counter had said 
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it was all very simple, and proceeded to make his ears ring with talk 
about shutters and lenses and timers and developers and anastigmats 
and filters and many other terms that were all but a foreign language 


to him. Anyway, he took the camera, had a roll of films inserted for him 
and made ready for use, and left. . 


IOLA heard Howard’s footstep on the rear porch at 5:34, but she 
V did not immediately see him. She had an open cook-book propped 
up on the top of the bake oven and was alternating between concentra- 
tion on its instructions and testing and stirring the contents of pots 
and pans on the stove. Thus he should find her, she had determined, 
intent on advancing her knowledge of the art of cooking. 

The act was wasted. After she heard him, nothing happened. He 
did not appear in the house. The silence grew more and more significant, 
as she stood stirring and studying after the manner of a person con- 
sumed with ambition to become the best cook in the world. After 
withstanding the pangs of curiosity for what seemed an age she turned 
and tiptoed to the door. Through the screen she saw Howard. She stifled 
a cry. He was standing with his back to her, but he was bent almost 
double, with his hands pressed to his stomach like one in pain. 

“Howard!” she finally said. 

One hand left his mid-section, and waved her back. Finally there 
was a “click” and he straightened up. 

“I found it,” he said, simulating high glee. “I found it.” 

“Found what?” asked Viola. 

“The little doojigger that you press. See — there it is.” He held up 
the camera before her. “This little handle here. The fellow told me 
about it but I forgot. You just push that back and you’ve got a picture.” 

“What picture did you take?” said Viola, looking across the back- 
yard, where the most prominent thing in view was the open door of 
the garage, with an assortment of tools and rags carelessly scattered 
about on the floor within. 

Howard waved a hand airily over the scene. “Oh, just the yard,” he 
said. “I’m going to take the house and lot from all different angles, 
as soon as I get on to this gadget.” 

“That will be nice,” said Viola, but her voice was dubious. She 
turned to the door. “I must be getting on with your dinner.” 

“Fine,” answered Howard, “I'll just putter around a bit. Call me 
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when you’re ready.” He stepped down off the porch and Viola went 
back into the kitchen. 

Howard’s puttering consisted of walking furiously around the block 
with the camera clutched to his side. When he passed a vacant lot, he 
had an almost irresistible longing to see how far he could throw the 
camera into the field. On the last block of the square he slowed down 
again. It was time to prepare for the evening. He had a new book 
in the house, a recently published study of Economic Trends in Their 
Relation to Bank Credit, and was eager to spend an evening absorbing 
it... . But no. That sort of thing would have to be bootlegged from 
now on. After dinner this evening he would suggest a show, and after 
the show, a ride. 

Viola went back to the stove and the cook-book with a very acute 
sense of futility. She closed the book and put it away on a shelf. Ab- 
stractedly she drained the potatoes, stirred the gravy, shook a last dash 
of salt and pepper on the meat and began preparing the table. When 
everything was ready she went upstairs and brought down a piece of 
fancy needle work on which she had begun months before, and placed 
it on a stand near the dining table. That was the second part of her 
program: to have something to do after they had finished eating and 
were still sitting at the table chatting. Howard would see her reach 
for the fancy piece and utilize those moments of relaxation. He would 
know how serious she could be about getting things done. 


OWARD brought his camera to the table when the call finally 

came, and laid it on the cloth beyond the ring of dishes and 
implements before him. “One who putters, must have something 
to putter with,” he had decided logically, and until he found other 
things, the camera was all he had. It would have to save his conversa- 
tion from seriousness, as well as occupy his leisure time. 

Viola set about her task of eating without delay, determined to fin- 
ish before Howard so that she could show him her new found purpose 
in life by continuing her needlework. In the meanwhile, she would 
pave the way by her conversation. 

“I see that the Japanese conquered a lot of Chinese territory yes- 
terday,” she said, solemnly. 

Howard looked up at her sharply. It was the first word he had 
ever heard her speak on foreign affairs. 
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“Yeah,” he said vaguely. “Bad mess over there.” 

“To think of all those poor Chinese people, being bombed and shot 
and burned in their homes. It is enough to make one — lose one’s appe- 
tite.” She did not slow down in her eating, however. She was well 
ahead of him now. 

Howard reached out for his camera and let his food stand for a 
moment. “What I can’t figure out,” he said, “is how you can get a pic- 
ture through this hole in the middle of what you see through this little 
window on top. It looks to me like you’d be bound to get something 
different than you see.” 

“Oh, they’ve got that figured out some way,” answered Viola. They 
ate in silence for a few minutes, then Viola broke out again. 

“Do you think they'll get us into one of those wars that are going 
on? Everybody seems to be afraid of it.” 

The question tried Howard sorely. It was one on which his fiery 
nature had been accustomed to expand and even to explode. Before 
he knew it, he was saying: 

“They certainly will if they keep on haggling over the sale of 
munitions the way they are doing. We know now that in the last war 
it was greedy munitions-makers who kept alive the flame of hatred in 
the hearts of the people!” He was about to strike the table with his 
fist when he caught himself, realizing that he was letting his choleric 
nature run away again. His fist opened and his fingers closed around 
the camera. “Oh, well,” he said, picking it up and intently examining 
the shutter opening. “I wonder how you take time exposures with 
this thing.” 

“There must be something you pull out for that,” said Viola, a bit 
indistinctly, because she had a long embroidery needle in her mouth. 
Her hands were busily engaged with her work. 

Howard looked at her amazedly. No doubt about it, she was work- 
ing. He said nothing, but the thought flashed through his mind that she 
was trying to make up for the emptiness of her life by devoting herself 
to work . . . against the day, perhaps, when they would be separated 
and she would have not only nights but long days on her hands with 
nothing to do. Panic inspired his next words. He stood up and said: 

“How about going to a show tonight? Or for a long ride? I feel 
like taking it easy.” 
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For a brief moment Viola’s face brightened. Then she forced 
the two vertical lines into place above her nose, kept her fingers working 
rapidly, and answered: 

“T don’t think I can quite afford it this evening. I have so much 
to do.” 

“So much to do?” 


“Yes. I must work over my accounts for the last month. And I 
have a new book of menus from which I want to copy some recipes. 
After that I’m going to make over one of my dresses and soak some 
clothes that are to be washed tomorrow. So you see I’ll have a very full 
evening.” 

“Well, I’ll be — ” said Howard. 

“What?” said Viola, innocently. 

“T’ll be — taking some pictures,” said Howard doggedly. 

Night fell. It found Viola seated at the small writing desk in the 
living room. She had a pencil in her hand, the point of which she would 
wet with her lips every time she was about to write. There was a black 
mark across one cheek where the pencil slipped. Her hair was di- 
sheveled, and now and then she would push a blond wisp of it back 
over an ear. Her note-book had exactly six lines written on it. Her 
soul was in revolt against Jane Joyce and all her sweet advice. 

Night fell and found Howard Herman wandering aimlessly about 
the house. He still carried the camera in his hand. He had taken the 
last picture of the roll it contained in almost perfect darkness. He had 
tinkered with the electric fixtures in the house, the car in the garage, 
the range in the kitchen. His tinkering consisted of looking at them 
intently, gingerly touching a screw head here and a handle there. He 
had been in and out of the living room eight times, and every time 
he had fought off all the powers of darkness that were urging him to 
abandon himself to “Economic Trends in Their Relation to Bank 
Credit.” The only help he got in his struggle was the sight of Viola, 
apparently absorbed in her work whenever he entered the room. He 
was certain now that she was in training for a separation. The de- 
scription of what he had to become kept thumping through his mind: 
“Slow and easy-going.” “Lacking in ambition and determination.” “Con- 
tent to putter about with knicknacks and gadgets.” 

By ten o’clock he was limp with fatigue. 
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“Ho hum,” he said, stretching with a beautiful display of non- 
chalance and laziness. “I guess I’ll go to bed.” 

Viola looked up from her desk. “That’s good, dear. You do need 
rest. I’ll be through in another hour or so and then I’ll be going myself.” 

Howard left the room and she heard his steps heavy on the stairs. 
She sighed. She threw down her pencil. She stood up and yawned — not 
from physical fatigue, but from relief after strain. She went out into 
the kitchen and prepared herself a ham sandwich. She brought it back 
to the living room, sat down in the most comfortable chair in the room 
and began reading a love story in a popular magazine while she nibbled 
away.... ‘ 

(To be continued) 








Nordic Baptism 


Out of the weekly bulletin of the Bishop of Berlin, the 
Catholic Herald of London takes this description of the 
formula of baptism being practiced by Germans who have gone 
into Nordic mysticism in a big way: 

“After some hymns and a sermon, the father himself begins 
the ceremony of baptising. He gives the child a cup full of 
earth. When the child puts his hand in the earth the father 
says: 

“‘Take hold of this earth my child, so that its strength 
shall surge up in you; it is food, it is eternal.’ 

“He then lifts up an earthenware cup full of water and 
says: 

“‘My son, feel thou the touch of this water from which 
life has sprung. The sap runs in the plants and the trees, the 
blood runs in animals and in men. The greatest vigour of life 
is of blood and the sun.’ 

“While the child looks at the flames of a small fire, the 
father cries: 

“‘Watch this fire, my son, it is beautiful and it is warm. 
Life is mighty and your destiny is joyful and proud.’ 

“At the end of all this the child is named and so brought 
into the care of the Nordic faith and into the community of 
race.” 

If Catholics had any ceremony so meaningless and silly, 
what torments of ridicule would loosed upon them! 
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LINES 
To 700,000 Men 
L. F. Hyland 


It is said that Esquire 
“The Magazine for men” 

Has garnered a harvest 

Of 700,000 monthly readers in recent years. 
No crystal gazer is required 

To read the fortunes of those 700,000 men. 
Anyone who glances at a copy 

Of Esquire, “the magazine for men,” 

Can tell them this: 


You are the kind of men 
Who make America unsafe 
For decent women. 


Your mentality is not far removed 
From that of the moron 

Who climbs in windows 

Or waits at dark and lonely corners 
To find victims for the lust |- 

He has harbored in his soul. 


If you have not done so already 

The day will come 

When you will play the part 

Of a faithless husband 

Or a ravisher of the innocent or the ignorant 

On the stage that is your world. 

For it is written, 

Inexorably it is written — 

That the thoughts a man treasures in his heart 
Shall overflow into his words and deeds. 


O you may be refined in manners, 
You may be immaculate in dress, 
You may be contributors to charity, 
You may be admired 

By your own innocent children. . . . 
But you are 

Like Esquire: 

Under a sleek and refined exterior 
There is the rottenness that is worse 
Than that which clings to dead men’s bones. 
For you are lovers of that 

Which makes men vile. 
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WHEN HUMAN BLOOD IS CHEAP 





Never has there been so much need of clear thinking about inter- 
national problems as there is today. With wars going on and wars being 


prophesied, we need these elear conceptions of right and wrong in regard 
to war. 





J. A. Treinen 


T IS with a feeling mingled with hope and fear that I write on the 
I subject of War. I do not want to be called a fanatic — nor be guilty 
of wild hopes —no; my fear, I think, is quite a normal and reasonable 
one. For as I run my fingers through the pages of past human history, 
I find that there are human blood stains on almost every page. The 
story of every nation that is gone as well as of those that still survive, 
contains at least several chapters written in the ink of human blood; 
crimsoned records are these chapters that tell of human lust for power 
or inhuman greed for gold. 

Thus speaks authentic history of the past. And therefore do I fear 
that future history will keep on defiling its pages with the story of 
human massacre. 

Still, when I think of the tears and misery, the rags and the filth, 
the broken hearts, the broken homes and broken lives that followed in 
the wake of the last great War, in which even the winners were the 
losers, I have a feeble hope that the history of 1914 to 1918 will never 
repeat itself; that never again will there be a universal armed upheaval 
— when bread is dear and human blood is cheap! - 

For wars do not have to be! They are not something that is writ- 
ten in the stars or pre-ordained by fate. They are not a fatal necessity 
blindly at work as in the animal world where the strong survive by 
exterminating the weak. No! They are the result of free human deci- 
sions. And as long as our rulers are free in will so long it remains in 
their power to avoid the scourge of war. 


Why Wars? 


Why is it, then, that wars have been the routine of almost every 
nation? Simply because the Caesars of the world have badly or wrongly 


used their free-will; simply because our highest authorities have loved 
sin more than virtue. 
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I admit that as between individuals, so also it is possible for dif- 
ficulties and disputes to arise occasionally between nations. History tells 
us that such possibilites have often become actualities. There have been 
times when one nation brought a threat of ruin upon another by un- 
lawful invasion, or unjust injury and attack. Such things will keep on 
happening in the future. The only question is, must such disputes and 
outrages necessarily mean war? Can such problems be solved only with 
the sword? History is full of instances which give an affirmative an- 
swer. For history seems to have adopted the principle that Might is the 
only solution to the question of Right. But I am not now interested in 
the answer of history, but in the question of morality: Should a country 
use physical violence to prove or protect a moral issue? 

On the one side we hear the answer of the militarist who looks upon 
war as something inevitable, as necessary for human progress. 

On the other side, there is the answer of the absolute pacifist who 
denounces every war as the greatest evil and one that can never be 
justified. 

Now I am not satisfied with either of these two answers. I am not 
an absolute militarist because I remember that our Lord said something 
about those who, taking up the sword, should perish by the sword. And 
His prophecies have a very unusual way of always coming true. 

Let me make a digression for a moment. In reading the history of 
the Jews in the Old Testament, we find that the greater part of their 
life consisted in wars that were sanctioned by Almighty God and in 
fact, even commanded by Him. How can we explain such conduct when 
we remember the beatitude of the peacemakers? Very easily! It just 
so happens that God is the Author and Lord of heaven and earth, of life 
and ‘death: And the people who lived around the Jews at that time 
were a menace to the true religion which the Jews were chosen to pre- 
serve and to propagate. Idolatry, atrocious cruelty, as well as the most 
unnatural vices were practiced by these neighboring nations. Now such 
conduct was a direct attack and injury against the rights of God and 
proved a special hindrance to the spread of religion. What could God 
do to these Gentiles to deaden their opposition to religion? He could 
have slain them with a plague, or wiped them out with a deluge as He 
had done before. As a matter of fact He did neither of these two. 
Instead He inflicted His punishment upon them by the hand and sword 
of the weak Israelites. Thus the Jews were mere instruments in the 
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Hand of God to exterminate the people who refused to acknowledge His 
existence and His law. Now to approve of such warfare, by no means 
makes me a militarist. 

Nor am I an absolute pacifist, because I believe that the sacrifice 
of moral principles can at times be a greater calamity to a nation than 
the sacrifice of human life. 

With the Church, who alone and always has the right solution for 
every wrong, I firmly hold to a middle course. What is the course? 
Simply this: that since war is not of its very nature sinful, like 
blasphemy is or adultery or stealing, it may at times under very rigid 
conditions be justified. 


What Conditions? 


Why must there be any conditions at all, and why must they be 
so rigid? An example will make this very clear. Take my hand, for 
example. Am I justified in cutting it off? That all depends on certain 
conditions. If it is healthy and sound, I commit a sin, i.e., I am not 
justified in cutting it off. But if it is afflicted with a disease that 
threatens the life of my body, then I would be justified in cutting it 
off. And that is why certain conditions must be verified before a war 
can be permitted, in which not merely human hands but also human 
heads are cut off. For a declaration of war is equivalent not only to a 
sentence of death pronounced on many citizens of the nation at war, 
but it is also the birth of untold agonies and miseries; it is the unleash- 
ing of a thousand passions and vices; it is the slaying of many virtues 
and the burial of brotherly love. 


Conditions for Just War 


Now since war brings with it all these afflictions it is most impor- 
tant that we have a clear mind about the conditions requisite for a just 
war. The first condition for an armed conflict between two nations is 
this: it must be a war of defense, i.e., a war of resistance to our actual 
violation. We often hear it said that it takes two to make a fight. We 
thus imply that one person is somehow harming another, one is offend- 
ing, and that justifies the other in defending himself. So it is with war. 
To be just, one side must be on the defensive, seeking to rectify an in- 
jury or ward off an attack. In the light of this condition, we can readily 
see how unfair was Mussolini’s war against Ethiopia. No nation, not 
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even Mussolini’s nation has a right to fight merely because it wants to 
extend its territory, or wants to grow in power or prestige. And this 
indictment can also be hurled at the Fuehrer in Germany for his rape 
of Austria. Such conduct even by those almighty dictators is as unjust 
as if I killed my neighbor’s children merely that I might have more 
rooms and toys for my own. 

The second condition for war demands that the nation on the de- 
fensive is in imminent danger of serious harm, or that one or the 
other of its sacred rights have actually and undoubtedly been violated. 
War is a terrible thing, and it stands to reason that it should not be 
declared except for most grave and proportionate reasons, i.e., reasons 
that will balance the havoc which any war is sure to bring. Thus it 
would have been entirely unjust, not to say unreasonable and foolhardy 
for America to declare war against Japan merely because we had in- 
vestments in China worth about $200,000,000. Why? Because it would 
have cost us 5 billion dollars in ships and food and ammunitions to 
send over one million men to Japan. We might have been victorious, 
but that is not the point. The point is that we would have done wrong 
to risk so much in defense of so little. 

A third condition demands that there must be a well-founded hope 
of bettering the nation as a result of the war. In other words, there 
must be some kind of assurance of victory, some assurance that the un- 
just aggressor will be conquered. By this condition Ethiopia was justi- 
fied in fighting against Mussolini. That nation had an equal chance in 
that war. Its natural layout was favorable, the mountains, and the 
swamps and the heavy rains would make it difficult for the Italians to ap- 
proach and attack. Likewise, the severe heat would take a great 
death-toll of Italian soldiers unused to such a climate. These natural ad- 
vantages for Ethiopia together with its good-sized army and its probable 
allies, gave that nation a hope of victory and therefore its war was 
justifiable from that angle. Whereas, Austria suffering a similar inva- 
sion by Hitler would have done wrong if it had declared to fight. Sur- 
render was the more honorable thing for Schussnig who was out- 
numbered more than ten to one. There was not even the slightest hope 
that Austria would better itself by opposing Germany. 

A last condition necessary for a defensive war is that all attempts 
at a peaceful settlement by compromise or arbitration have been tried 
but have failed. War must be the last resort, the last remedy in settling 
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international disputes. For even at its best, war is almost always an 
inadequate method of seeking permanent justice. For the peace treaty 
that ends a war is usually a very effective instrument in preparing an- 
other war. That is why few wars are ever really finished. The treaty 
between Germany and France in 1870 sowed the seeds of the last 
World War, and the last war decided nothing but only gave birth to a 
new list of grievances which now threaten to bring an end not to wars 
but an end to the world. 


Conclusion 


In the last century, Bismarck, the iron statesman of Germany, said: 
“It is not by speeches nor by resolutions that the problems of the 
world are solved, but by blood and iron.” 

The last World War proved what a terrible lie that was. For in 
that war blood and iron decided nothing, settled nothing. 

O why will not our Caesars learn from history the things that are 
to their peace! How can they close their eyes to the countless dead in 
Flanders — to the human blood that is still mingled with the Marne — 
and to the skeletons still rotting in Chateau-Thierry ! 

O Christ in heaven, make them remember. For if the nations of 
yesterday had followed these conditions, and if the nations of today 
would only remember and apply them, then there would never again 
be a next war. And if there is no next war there will be no more 
wars forever. 


~ 





Then and Now 


It is almost ninety years ago that Father Faber, the cele- 
brated convert companion of the great Cardinal Newman, and 
writer of a long series of valued spiritual books, wrote: 

“The rapidity with which modern people live, hinders their 

seeing the depths of anything, just as the enormous superficies 
| over which their education strains to extend itself, hinders 
their being well educated. Even in reading, men nowadays will 3 
not stop to think; and they have too much to read to enable 
them to read twice. Thought is manifestly at a discount now. 
This rapidity, which hinders people from seeing the depths of 
anything, affects nothing so much as their religion and their 
relations to God, because religion is all depth.” 
What would he have said had he lived to see the develop- 
ments in speed which mark the last ten years? 
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Are You a Pouter 
F. A. Ryan 


One of the most tell-tale signs of a weak character is the 
habit of pouting. The word is seldom used in reference to 
adults. Children, especially pampered children, are adepts at 
pouting. They can sob for hours in a pouting spell; or refuse 
to eat the rarest delicacies offered them, although at other times 
they would forget everything in the presence of such things; 
they have the most ingenious ways of showing their grievances 
in a pout. 

However, the word should be used of adults, because there 
are many in whom this childish trait has not been overcome. 
The following questions, answered “Yes,” will prove to you 


that you are a pouter, and that you have work to do on your 
character. 


1. When you have a grievance against a person, which does 
not seem quite solidly founded enough to be talked about to him 
or others, do you give him the silent treatment? Either by 
ignoring him, or avoiding him, or so speaking or acting in his 
presence that he will at least suspect there is something wrong? 

2. When you are engaged with others in some work, and 
you are hurt or slighted by one of the others, do you begin 
to show at once that you are no longer interested in the work 
under consideration? refusing assignments offered you, offering 
objections to the whole plan, becoming a genuine obstacle to 
all accomplishment? 


3. Do you spend considerable time day-dreaming about 
things you could say to those who you think have wronged 
you, if only the occasion would arise and the courage would 
come to you? Sharp, stinging words, or sad, martyr-like, 
resigned expressions of grief over your hurt? 

4. Do you look for persons to whom you can tell your 
fancied injuries, adding. rash judgments about motives, building 
up the incident into a tragedy of undeserved persecution, 
eagerly drinking in every word of sympathy, even while you 
protest that you do not want sympathy, but only justice? 

5. Do you possess the unhappy art of “wearing a long 
face,” which you use to the discomfiture of your friends and 
acquaintances when there is rancor in your heart? 


If you must answer that you have all these things, you con- 
vict yourself of adult pouting. When next you feel a grievance, 
bury your long face, speak as though nothing happened to 
the one involved, work harder than ever with those around you, 
and forget the grievance as soon as possible. You'll be sur- 
prised at the result. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR FRONT 
THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


L. M. Merrill 





VERY provocative — and to some it will be provoking — analy- 
A sis of what is needed to restore social and economic peace to the 
world has been recently made by a great thinker, Hilaire Belloc. In a 
small book entitled “The Restoration of Property,” published by Sheed 
and Ward, he points out the fundamental evil of the industrial Capital- 
ism under which society now lives, and proposes, with dark pessimism 
as to the possibility of its application, the program that will correct the 
evil. It is well worth the time of all who are interested in the burning 
social issue of our era, to acquaint themselves with the thoughts he pre- 
sents, which we briefly summarize and comment on here. 


The Evil 


We are living, says Belloc, under industrial capitalism, and this may 
be defined as that system in which all the means and channels for the 
production of goods needed or used by all are in the control of a few 
men. In itself, this may seem to those who know no other system, a 
hamless state of affairs; but on probing, one finds that it is responsible 
for three major evils that threaten the very foundations of civilization: 
1) it is responsible for the loss of economic freedom on the part of the 
majority of a nation’s citizens; 2) it is responsible for economic in- 
security; 3) it is responsible for economic insufficiency. We shall ex- 
plain these evils in turn. 

1) Economic freedom is possessed only by those who have control 
of the production of the goods they use —a control limited only by the 
division of labor or difference of occupation and by the demands of 
society made known through the rules and regulations laid down by 
the state. A citizen is not economically free who has no hand in pro- 
ducing the goods he uses; no voice in deciding what kind of goods he 
shall make or use; no opportunity to use his own genius for providing 
for his needs. In short, millions of men are economic slaves today: 
they work for another man or for a corporation; they work on things 
that they themselves will never have any opportunity to use, or things 
that play but a trivial part in their own lives, or on parts of things that 
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call for no use of intelligence with which man is endowed; they receive 
for their work a sum of money which in turn they must give for things 
made by others in standardized ways over which they have no control. 
Man was created free — free to govern his environment and his produc- 
tion and use of material things: under industrial capitalism that free- 
dom in economic matters has been practically destroyed. ; 

2) Economic insecurity results under industrial capitalism because 
it renders its economic slaves dependent on the fallible and sometimes 
evil will of a few, and on the chances of disaster that may happen at 
any time to those who control both his work and the things he uses. A 
man who works for a corporation is insecure because, entirely inde- 
pendently of his own actions, the corporation may fold up and leave him 
without a job. He is insecure in regard to his daily necessities when 
dependent on the will of a few, because without any knowledge and 
therefore without any influence on his part, the source of his daily 
supplies, or the channels through which they come to him may meet 
with disaster, and leave him helpless. ; 

3) Economic insufficiency results from industrial capitalism, even 
in the midst of plenty, because both the ‘production of goods and their 
distribution is made dependent in that system on what profits can 
be made by those who control production and distribution. If profits 
fall off, goods will not be produced nor distributed — even though there 
are inexhaustible supplies of raw material at hand, unless the govern- 
ment or charitable agencies step in and guarantee profits to the pro- 
ducers and distributors. In any case, it is this that makes for the 
anomalous situation so frequently spoken of today — “Want in the 
midst of plenty. 


Cause of the Evil 


If you grant that these evils are real, you will be forced to trace in- 
dustrial capitalism, i.e., the system in which a few men control produc- 
tion and distribution, to its cause. You will find that cause in the un- 
checked competition which from the beginning of the industrial era 
was acclaimed as the most powerful spur to progress. In reality, this 
unchecked competition led directly to the enslavement of the many un- 
der the dominance of the few. It brought into being the large unit of 
production, the mammoth corporation, and did this by a kind of neces- 
sity that is inherent in the character of unregulated competition. For 
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the following factors were soon found to play an overwhelming part in 
competition, and to concentrate power in a few hands: 

1) Large units of production (or distribution) can operate with far 
less overhead expenses than a number of small ones. 

2) The large corporation can obtain easier credit because it can 
give more certain guarantees of return. 

3) The large corporation can undersell and ruin small competitors 
without ruin to itself, because of its far-flung markets. 

4) It can accumulate capital under easier conditions, i.e., by taking 
extremely small profit on individual objects. 

5) It can influence the legislature and courts of justice because of 
its power in a community. 

6) It can advertise and publicize itself far more easily than small 
producers. 

All these things were discovered to be aids to advancement in the 
battle of free competition: since society approved of free competition, 
it could not prevent the use of these means, and at the same time the 
growth of concentration of power and production in the hands of a few 
led to the destruction of the economic freedom of the many. 


The Remedy 


The remedy for economic slavery is the restoration of economic free- 
dom by returning the means of production and distribution into the 
hands of the many who are slaves. That means the small craftsman, the 
small factory owner, the small cultivator, the small business man must 
be restored. He will never be restored so long as unchecked competi- 
tion remains: therefore the large unit and the big corporation must be 
so handicapped in their operation that soon they will disappear. 

How are the large centralized dominant corporations to be handi- 
capped out of existence? When one has followed the logic of Belloc’s 
analysis to this point, he is inclined even without the prompting which 
Belloc gives, to succumb to pessimism. This may be stated as certain: 
the transformation of the economic system will not be accomplished in 
a year or even ten years of time. It is doubtful whether it will ever be 
fully accomplished at all. For the public, whose united opinion and 
action is necessary for this in any democratic state, is so inured to its 
economic slavery, or so involved in its own private hope to rise into the 
class of the controlling few, or so indifferent to the deeper aspects of 
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its own problem, that it will only with great difficulty be moved to act 
at all. However, if it is granted that economic slavery is a dehumaniz- 
ing thing, it is granted that economic slavery is caused by the concen- 
tration of means and channels of production and distribution in the 
hands of a few, it is granted that this concentration is due to the accep- 
tation of the principle of unchecked competition, then the economic 
deliverance of nations depends on getting ownership away from the 
few and into the hands of the many. Grant the premises, and the con- 
clusion must stand. 

Despite pessimism, the inaugurative means may be applied: 

1. Large productive corporations, and large distributors like chain 
stores, multiple department stores, etc., must be so penalized by taxa- 
tion and prohibitive charter demands that they will not find it a pay- 
ing proposition to stay in the field. 

2. At the same time, small units, individually owned plants and 
stores must be favored and privileged so that they begin their exist- 
ence with a long lead on the larger unit. This favor shall continue only 
in so far as they remain small and individually owned. As they grow 
larger, a graded tax penalty will make business increasingly harder for 
them. 

3. Where it is economically and naturally required that an economic 
unit be large, as for example, with the railroads, which require great 
capital investment at the start, public policy should dictate three things: 
1) that there be widespread diffusion of stockholders, 2) strong meas- 
ures against irresponsible control by a few “directors,” 3) no amalgama- 
tion of unconnected units. 

4. As many people as possible should be encouraged and helped to 
live directly “off the land.” It is admitted that it is almost impossible 
to transform a city-dwelling laborer into a farmer. But land-owning 
farmers must be protected in their ownership; it must be made easy 
for the small owner to buy from the rich, but difficult and almost pro- 
hibitive for the rich to buy from the little man. Thus all who wish to 
acquire land-ownership or to hold what they have are to be favored by 
public policy and even law; those who wish to deprive others of owner- 
ship to dominate large holdings are to be so penalized that the game 
will not be worth the candle. 


Conclusions 
The most obvious objection to this program is that in being restored 
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to ownership the masses of men will not be so well off in a material 
sense as they are today. Small producers cannot possibly provide the 
wide variety of gadgets and mechanical comforts that are produced by 
the large corporations and sold in the chain dime-stores and department 
stores all over the land. The very fact that so many men are giving up 
ownership and flocking to cities where they can become slaves to ma- 
chines within reach of the thousand and one mechanical comforts of 
city life proves that they do not care about this economic freedom we 
vaunt so highly. But were these men free before they came to the city? 
Did not the same economic slavery bind them on their farms? And 
granted that men by and large do not realize their own condition, does 
it not remain true that freedom, the greatest gift God gave to man, is 
far to be preferred even though it means a simpler life, than economic 
slavery with all the knickknacks machines and machine-like corporations 
can produce? 

The real answer to the question, however, is this: One of two things 
will happen to any nation that continues to support concentration of its 
means of production and distribution in the hands of a few: either the 
day will come when its economic slaves will rise up and under the false 
lure of “ownership” for all, will in violence and bloodshed proclaim 
for Communism; or, the slaves will be regimented by an absolute dic- 
tator, and their last vestiges of freedom gone, will be living on an 
undisguised dole. History has already provided examples of both even- 
tualities. 

That in brief is Belloc’s analysis and his program for the salvation 
of freedom, democracy, and humanity in the world. Thinking men may 
object to features of it; but no trivial objections can be sustained. 








The Sowing Time 


“Childhood,” remarks Canon Miller, “is the great sowing- 
time of life. Seed should then be sown in the tender soil, seeds 
that will grow up into beautiful things. A wasted childhood 

is apt to mean a marred if not maimed, manhood or woman- 
L hood. There are things which can be gotten into the life only 
in childhood; not to get these lessons, or qualities, or impulses, 
or tendencies into the mind and heart in the bright, sunny 
days, is to go through all the after years without them. Child- 
hood has its last hour, then the veil drops, and we are done 
forever with that period of life.” 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUTH 


FERNANDA: A UNIVERSITY STUDENT OF TODAY 
A. T. Zeller 





T IS a difficult thing — almost overwhelming in fact, — to stand at 

the crossroads of life, to see the golden prospect of one’s dreams 
stretching out before one’s eyes—and then suddenly see the whole 
thing obliterated, destroyed. Such was Fernanda’s fate. 

She was near twenty-one. She had her sorrows; she had for a while 
lost the clear vision of faith; she had glimpses of love’s golden dream; 
she had been brought up in comfort and even luxury; she had bravely 
turned her back on all — when she came to know her Lord and Master 
in the convent school of the “Faithful Companions.” That was her new 
dream ; that drew her with a holy enthusiasm. 

And now she had the permission from her reluctant, forgetful, 
worldly-minded relatives. At last she was free. Waving the letter be- 
fore the Superior of the School she said: 

“I am free ... free; when can I go?” 

This was shortly before Christmas 1926. It was decided that she 
should leave for the Motherhouse of the Order after the New Year. 
Christmas week came — she took sick; the departure was delayed. By 
February the Doctors declared — it was tuberculosis. What? Fernanda 
did not have to be told the rest; it was only too clear: instead of the 
convent she longed for — tuberculosis and the world. 

It was a hard blow. She had offered her life to God — and He had 
answered by permitting the dread disease to develop. Did God reject her? 

At that very moment human love called once more — more appeal- 
ingly than ever. A wealthy Jewish friend who had courted her mother 
now appeared again, to court Fernanda. He sent gifts of no small value; 
he offered her an immense sum of money, if she would come to live 
with him and his mother; he sent her a valuable cloak; he offered her a 
handsome automobile. 

Fernanda returned each gift at once. She felt she had a special voca- 
tion: “Even in the world I can give free reign to my love, learning 
from His adorable Heart, the difficult service of leading souls to God.” 
To strengthen herself she asked permission to make the vow of vir- 
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ginity, which her confessor, after a reasonable trial, allowed. Thus 
Fernanda writes on January 21, 1928: 

“This morning I went to the altar to receive Jesus, and have of- 
fered my whole being to Him. 

“The promise I made there was made with all my heart. I trembled 
for a moment, experienced an instant of hesitation, then all finished 
amid tears of joy in the ardent desire of giving myself as a holocaust. 
I feel now that I can more rightly aspire to the blessedness of heaven. 
The soul can, with all her force, draw near to God. 

“I offer myself to God in humble oblation. . . . I offer my life, my 
death, and my future life so as to become a strong woman, a Chris- 
tian woman, an apostle. I promise to make my present illness the best 
of mortifications. I promise obedience to my spiritual father, preparing 
myself thus for a spiritual life, so as to respond by my prayers and 
sacrifices to the Divine Call.” 

“Easy to say,” she remarked later, “but difficult to do.” It was not 
a girlish dream; it was the resolve of a mature mind. There were 
moments of darkness, of temptation, of wavering ; but — there was un- 
told strength in God’s grace. As she said in one case: 

“The grace of Jesus had the power and victory over me... . And I 
shall know how to persevere in the love of Jesus, even if again the 
tempest rages round me. He, the Master of Love, knows how to still 
it and save me.” 

HIGH RESOLVE 
Fernanda now set about realizing the vocation God seemed to have 
given her. Her ideal, which she kept before herself always, was this: 
“In things which concern God: to suffer and offer ; 
In things which concern others: to give and spend myself for 
them ; 
In things which concern myself: to be silent and forget myself.” 

“To make every soul who approaches me know and love Jesus, at 
least by prayer and secret immolation especially for those who show 
themselves hostile and pass me by; to say a helpful word to each soul 
who suffers, and see that the friendship which I offer is not only one 
of affection and sympathy, but also one to inspire goodness, and give 
renewed encouragement in the life of thought and the spirit. These 
are my resolutions.” 

Still clearer is this resolve brought out in another entry in her 
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diary: “I do not wish to have any human ambitions, or aspirations for 

my own benefit whether material or moral. I do not want to live for 

myself. Before my mind and will, as in my heart, I would set only 

two objectives: first: God and the neighbor ; second, God and duty.” 
THE MAKING OF AN APOSTLE 

Such ideals cannot be fulfilled unless the character of an apostle 
is developed in the person. She had to be little less than heroic, and she 
knew it. 

“T do not want to be a mediocre creature, — not in order to have a 
place in the world, not out of vanity, but because I aim at a higher place 
in the spiritual life, so as to give greater glory to God in this world 
and in the next. . . . The mediocre do not merit either to be despised 
or imitated. They are those whom Bordeaux defines as ‘afraid of life.’ 
I do not wish to be such.” Yes, she felt the inclination of nature to 
save herself unpleasantness, to be free of responsibility, to live peace- 
fully in the comforts she could afford. But this was too mean for her. 
“I do not wish to lead a colorless life, the life lived by worldlings, com- 
posed of superficialities, based on modern theories devoid of a Christian 
foundation, without that moral interior (character) which no material 
comfort can replace.” 

Before her eyes she set her model. This she found in the life of 
Jesus, which became the theme of her meditations. 

“Every ideal of human perfection, which stirs the human heart,” 
she writes, “finds its completion in You. To follow Your life step by 
step and strive to imitate it,O Lord, in Your infinite goodness and per- 
fection, there is my ideal! I would each hour, each instant, purify my- 
self more and more from a past that has not been worthy, or at least 
not lived at the spiritual height to which I wish to attain, and in which 
I feel the absolute need of persevering.” 

A great saint has said: “The things most necessary for perfection 
are: mortification, Communion, meditation. The first purifies, the sec- 
ond unites, the last obtains the embrace of Jesus.” These were the very 
instruments Fernanda used to make herself an apostle — we must re- 
member — in the midst of suffering and sickness. 

One would think that the sufferings and disappointments resulting 
from her long illness—and from her lonely position in the world, 
would have been sufficient mortification. These, indeed, she bore with 
heroic courage and patience. Thus we read in her diary: 
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“I was obliged to stay in bed today; these last days my tiredness 
has increased to an extent that has seriously impressed me. The fever 
in the evening is over 100, — the cough incessant, — and the very head 
as if bound by iron bands — while the mind seems empty. All for you, 
Jesus. When my head aches, I have part in some small measure in Your 
crown of thorns. When the cough strains my lungs and breathing is 
difficult, I think of Your exhausted breathing as You arrived on the 
summit of Calvary. When my whole body seems crushed and weighed 
down by some overwhelming burden, I think of Your slow ascent up 
the mount with the cross on Your shoulders. In Your company I can 
suffer well.” 

This was just an ordinary day in her life during the last three years. 
There were days when other sufferings were added — unjust persecu- 
tion and days of total darkness of soul. She rises to the occasion — 
crushing the natural rebellion in her heart: 

“T have passed through painful days, my God; these hours are the 
sign of physical death more or less far off, —they signal also an in- 
creased moral birth. I would uplift myself to You each day amid the 
sufferings which You have sent me in Your love! Jesus, You know my 
torments; You alone know them. When by means of letters I learn 
something of the happiness and joy of other souls, and see myself de- 
nied any lawful consolation, I will hold fast to You, Jesus, and remind 
myself that I am Yours, that thus I may not give way to impatience 
in the midst of the martyrdom of a thousand renunciations.” 

And yet she could say: “I must mortify myself, in order to purify 
myself.” To such an extent did she carry it, that it was said of her: 
“Certainly she was not very restrained in her penances.” Just listen 
to this recital — which she carried out faithfully: 

“I am pleased, Jesus, for the many material and moral defects which 
make a calm and secure life more difficult. I am pleased because I can 
offer something every day, which gives me the opportunity to exercise 
many humble virtues which have sanctified even great saints. I try al- 
ways to eat without any complaint, without rejecting anything, even 
if I dislike it. Especially, if sometimes I feel a great repugnance for 
what is set before me, I eat it with a struggle at each mouthful and offer 
it to Jesus. I put up with thirst and try to trouble the Sisters as little 
as possible, and only call them if urgent necessity compels me. .. . 

“I endure with patience the visits of A —— which are often long 
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and rather boring and deprive me of the chance of thinking and writing. 
... 1 try as far as possible to be sweet and gentle with every soul that 
approaches me. Always have the highest respect for the Sisters who are 
the Spouses of Jesus, and also towards those about me (the sick), who 
are recipients of this divine trial, which is always a mark of the goodness 
and favor of God, even if they do not recognize it and even offend Him. 

“At reunions and receptions I must avoid drawing attention upon 
myself as I have done so often, and instead, maintain a bearing worthy 
of one who carries within her the image of God and has consecrated 
herself entirely to Him, having freely renounced the world. The care 
of my physical appearance must always be subject to the reason of a 
modest girl. I shall be as little interested as possible in conversations 
which are too personal, trying to keep in the background to please Jesus. 
I shall complain as little as possible about my health, while not omitting 
the necessary care (as I am inclined to do) nor trouble the patient labor 
of the nurses by my moaning and complaining and so drawing them 
from the beds of other patients to my own. Oh, how much I must prac- 
tice, perfect and maintain! Every day I must do thus, as a duty to Jesus. 
Often imperfection has its victories; before attempting great things, 
I must perfect myself in modest virtues, which are all the same not less 
dear to Jesus.” 

This is a splendid program of mortification sealed with humility, 
the real touchstone of sincere virtue. But it is far from exhausting all 
the mortifications she practiced. 

As to Communion — from the day of her first Holy Communion, her 
love and understanding of it grew. It would be impossible to give an 
idea of her preparation and thanksgivings in so short a space. But one 
scoop from her diary may show us the ardor of her devotion, — it de- 
scribes one of her thanksgivings: 

“Behold me close to You, Jesus. Destroy all my uncleanness, and 
consume me wholly in Your holy ardor. Make me love You with my 
whole heart, using all my strength in serving You and following the 
desires of Your divine Heart, so that at the moment of death, cleansed 
from every stain, I may come with joy to my eternal marriage with 
You. I have found You, my sweet Jesus, and hold You fast in the strong 
embrace of my love, and shall never let you go. Love! Love! Open to 
me the treasures of Your infinite mercy and the abyss of Your immense 
goodness. Jesus, my God, I adore You. If You are mine, I can want 
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for nothing more. If I am Yours, I am supremely happy and shall re- 
joice with You forever. Make me, Jesus, to love You, my only refuge 
in this land of exile. You are so mercifully solicitous for me, never 
let the thirst I have for You cease, until I am eternally one with You 
in heaven.” 

What Communion meant to her may well be seen from this humble 
act of gratitude: “I thank You, Jesus, for giving me this Eucharistic 
nourishment. The privation of it enfeebles my soul. In my daily miseries, 
and in the miseries which surround me, You alone with Your Bread 
can prevent my soul from being overwhelmed in a flood of deceptions 
and vain torments! It is You alone who each day come in response to 
my cry for aid.” 

All this makes us feel that she must have acquired a very high 
degree of prayer. She herself says: “The greatest fact of my life 
is prayer, for suffering accompanied by prayer can never be vain; every 
trial has its aurora of light, when assisted by this communion between 
our soul and the Infinite God. What a magnificent gift is this interior 
recollection !” 

And here is just a note that speaks volumes: “I pray much, kneel- 
ing beside my bed. The silence of evening, my room faintly illuminated 
by the flickering little lamp which I always keep lighted before the 
Madonna, all this helps to prayer and recollection. But even if it is 
not so, and I am in the midst of a crowd, I can still shelter and recollect 
myself in the little sanctuary of my soul, illuminated always by the 
flame of my love for Jesus.” 

It would really be hard to give the motives for prayer more humanly 
— and hence better, than she does when she explains : 

“T pray so that I may love Jesus more and more, — that I may learn 
to become better at the cost of suffering, indeed of whatever suffer- 
ing, not only because life itself involves this, but also because it makes 
more precious the works which are done in it. 

“T pray because I know it lifts me up in thought to Him who alone 
can help me to vanquish the obstacles of nature and overcome the dif- 
ficulties of life. I pray, too, that I may bear misfortunes with patience, 
that I may not be dissipated by joys or crushed by sorrows, that I may 
come to love in purity of thought, that I may give myself to an active 
apostolate for souls, and that I may never yield to the most violent 
temptations nor give way to harmful languidness of soul and body.” 
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I would like to conclude this meagre description of the making of 
Fernanda, the apostle in the midst of sickness, with one more poignant 
page from her diary: 

“I am tranquil because I often lift up my heart in that prayer which 
purifies, warms and enlightens. In my daily life, — so often wearisome, 
—TI am serene because I taste the sweetness contained in every sorrow, 
accepting it from the divine Hands, notwithstanding the weakness of 
nature, and finding in it new lessons for that moral perfection which I 
seek and want to attain. 

“True, I have moments of distrust and weakness and am tempted 
to give up the fight. 

“At times I ask why I must endure so many struggles, so many 
sufferings, and regard myself with a sort of compassion, a cynical 
and mocking sort of smile. But all this dangerous buffeting passes, leav- 
ing me humbled and filled with a most profound knowledge of the 
necessity for prayer. Then I repeat the beautiful words of the psalmist 
David: ‘What have I in heaven and earth but You, O my God? You 
are the God of my heart and my everlasting heritage.’ ” 

This is beautiful. It is not a mystic of past ages that speaks. It is a 
girl of our own times — a university student — who at the dawn of life 
saw her self-made dreams shattered — only to find in God the courage 
to reconstruct a far more beautiful life — not an inactive life. This girl 
who could write so beautifully of love of God and prayer could say 
with equal sincerity and ardor: “Good works, — how much I love them. 
How I would use all my will and energy in actions.” 

Is it strange? No; there is no greater driving force than love. 


(To be continued) 





The Sword and the Pen 


A Catholic editor was one day received in an audience by 
Pope Pius X. He asked His Holiness to bless a fountain pen 
which he had brought with him for that purpose. 

The great Pope graciously granted the request, and re- 
turned the pen to the editor with the words: 

“There is no nobler mission in the world today than that 
of the Catholic editor. My predecessors blessed the arms of 
Christian warriors, and it gives me great satisfaction to bless 
the pen of a Catholic editor, the weapon that must combat 
the enemies of the Church in our day.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





EASILY BAFFLED 


A young man in a crowded bus, passing before a Catholic Church, 
raised his hat reverently. Thereupon a scoffer, sitting nearby, said to him 
jokingly : 

“I see you go to Church. What do you learn there?” 

“T learn the chief mysteries of religion,” was the answer. 

“Mysteries! Are you so ignorant as to believe something that you 
can’t understand ?” 

“Tell me,” said the young man, by way of reply, “Why does your 
little finger move when you want it to?” 

“That’s easy, it moves because I exercise my will on it.” 

“Well, if a mere exercise of your will is enough to move your little 
finger, how is it you can’t move your ears by the same process? Can you 
explain that?” 

The laugh was at the expense of the scoffer. 


MINE AND THINE 


Russian folklore provides the legend of an old woman who had suf- 
fered in hell for many centuries because during her earthly life she had 
been guilty of many crimes. 

One day she saw an angel winging his way through the far distant 
blue sky on his way to the heavenly court, and she cried out to him with 
all the intensity of her soul. Her cry was so desperate that the angel 
paused in his flight and came down to her. 

“When you reach the throne of God,” she said, “tell Him that a 
poor miserable creature has suffered more than she can bear, and begs 
to be relieved of this torment.” 

The angel flew off and delivered the message. 

“Go down,” said God to the angel, “and ask her whether during 
her life on earth she ever did any good for her neighbors.” 

The angel returned and put the question to the old woman. She 
racked her brain for a long time, trying to recall some good deed she 
had done. Finally she cried out: 
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“T’ve got one! One day I gave a carrot to a hungry beggar!” 

The angel reported the answer. Then God said to the angel: 

“Take a carrot and stretch it out to her. Let her grasp it. Then you 
may lift her by it, and if the carrot be strong enough to sustain her 
weight, she may be saved.” 

The angel followed the direction: the old woman grasped the carrot, 
and by it the angel began to raise her out of the flames. But just as she 
was escaping, another sinner noticed her rising up, and took hold of her. 
The angel continued to rise, and a third sinner tagged on, and then a 
fourth and a fifth and many more, until a long line of them hung from 
the woman’s feet. The angel continued to lift, and the tiny carrot to 
which the woman clung did not seem too weak for the load. 

Finally, however, the old woman took fright. Too many were avail- 
ing themselves of a last and only chance of salvation. She pushed and 
kicked, but still the line of sinners held on. Then she cried out: 

“Let go! The carrot is mine!” 

In the moment she pronounced the word “Mine,” the tiny carrot 
broke, and they all fell back into hell and forever. 


FAITH TO ENDURE 


During a violent persecution of the Christians which took place some 
years ago in the Missionary territory of Annam, all the Christians who 
could be captured, and who were not killed outright, were branded on 
the cheek with the signs for the words which translated mean: 
“Perverse Religion.” 

A boy who had been branded in this way thought it an insult to Re- 
ligion, to be thus combined with the word “perverse,” so he scratched 
at the latter word with his finger-nails, disfiguring it beyond recogni- 
tion. 

As soon as the persecutors saw what he had done, they took him 
into custody again, and once more branded with a red hot iron the 
word “perverse” on his cheek, after whipping him cruelly for his in- 
solence. 

But the brave youth was not to be deterred ; and again began striving 
to obliterate the word “perverse” with his nails. 

His tormentors lost patience before he succeeded, and having taken 
him again, they beheaded him. 
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VARIETY IN DIVORCE 


There is a striking parallel between the history of divorce and that 
of Protestantism. Protestantism took the unchangeable authority of God 
out of religion and gave it to men, telling them that they could decide 
what they were to believe. The result was that within a short period 
after the beginning of Protestantism in the sixteenth century there were 
more than 200 different religions each claiming to be true. 

The principle behind divorce is that God had no authority to make 
marriage indissoluble, and that men can therefore decide when and how 
- divorce may be had. The result has been that there are now literally 
thousands of different divorce laws, according to the different ideas of 
nations and individuals on the subject. Here are some examples: 

In the United States there are 47 divorce laws in 47 States. South 
Carolina is the only State that does not grant divorce. In the 47 other 
States there are more than 20 reasons from which the recognized 
grounds for divorce are taken. They range from incompatibility and 
habitual bad temper to refusal of a wife to accept the domicile chosen 
by her husband. There is also widespread difference in the laws govern- 
ing remarriage, although in general the trend is toward more restric- 
tions. In Nevada there are no restrictions on remarriage, which has 
made it the home-breaker’s paradise. In California one must wait a year 
after a divorce decree before remarriage will be legal. In Texas the 
judge granting a divorce may restrain the defendant from remarrying 
for five years, and in Mississippi he may be restrained forever. 

In Japan, Russia, Cuba, Mexico, China, and Scandinavia, divorce may 
be had by mutual consent of husband and wife. In Russia, up to 1936, 
one had only to appear before a Registrar and ask for a divorce to get it; 
disintegration set in so rapidly that things have been tightened up con- 
siderably; now notice must be given to the absent party, and a heavy 
tax is levied: 50 rubles for the first decree, 100 rubles for a second, 
150 for subsequent divorce decrees. Scandinavia, though granting di- 
vorces to mutually consenting parties, does not do so until a year has 
passed after the first application, and on both occasions tries to effect 
a reconciliation. Italy and Ireland have never sanctioned divorce. 
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So the man-made laws about a God-made institution keep changing 
from time to time and place to place. So it shall always be when God’s 
authority is arrogated by men. 


HOMES — AT THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


We have always looked upon a certain type of American property 
holder, viz., the owners of apartments who lay down regulations as to 
the number of children to which renting families must limit themselves, 
as among the lowest and most contemptible specimens of modern civili- 
zation. It makes no difference that they are very numerous, nor that 
so-called Catholics are among them: they deserve social ostracism be- 
cause they use their economic power and the needs of others to 
tyrannize over the most sacred personal rights God has bestowed on 
human beings. 

It is bad enough that we have to live in a country that shelters 
men and women of this type and to know that they call themselves fel- 
low-citizens. But recently this practice of treating human beings like 
livestock received the approbation of the Federal Government; in fact, 
was used by the government. 

Having built a new housing community in Maryland, for low- 
income families, the Farm Security Administration announces that the 
families who occupy the new dwellings will be limited to four children, 
and that no children may under any circumstances be born to them 
during the first year. Mrs. Katherine Burton reveals this astonishing 
bit of federal usurpation in her column in the Sign, and wonders why 
there has not been an outcry about it before this. 

There should be an outcry and a vociferous one. Amid the false and 
ungrounded accusations of dictatorship that are being flung against the 
government these days, here is one that is real. When the government 
invades a home and stands before a husband and wife and says threaten- 
ingly : “Don’t you dare have any children this year, and don’t dare have 
more than four in twenty years, or you'll be thrown out of your home” 
— we've come to the end of freedom. If freedom in this matter is taken 
away, there is no lesser freedom that is secure. 

If there is a Federal Housing project in your neighborhood, find 
out whether any limitations have been placed on the size of the families 
to be admitted. If any have, use every means in your power to fight 
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them to the end, whether you yourself are involved or not. Otherwise 
we'll have to delete the line in our national anthem that calls this “the 
land of the free.” 


ADVERTISING THE ADVERTISERS 


To a rank outsider, the business world often presents all the high- 
geared entertainment elements of a three ring circus. The center ring 
is always occupied by the advertising element in business, and presents 
a succession of comic bouts that never permit interest to lag. 

Now you see one advertiser battling with another — or with a bat- 
tallion of others — over a dummy issue. One uses testimonials of phy- 
sicians, another counters with the enthusiastic approbation of actors, a 
third drags in automobile racers as the last word of approval. One 
wants to give you a lift, another offers to get you a girl, a third will 
steady your nerves if you use its product. 

The battle between advertisers themselves is followed by that be- 
tween advertisers and newspapers. The advertiser starts it by with- 
drawing his copy from a newspaper and getting out a shopper’s sheet 
of his own. The newspaper retaliates by sniping and snarling about 
the lax social conscience of big business; the advertiser tries to sneak 
a boost for his product into the news columns by offering a human 
interest article that he will not have to pay for, and the newspaper calls 
him a chisler and a thief. 

The third bout is a “natural” — it brings together newspaper ad- 
vertising vs. radio advertising. They slug it out with statistics and 
figures, with summaries and tables, with competion for star performers 
— but the battle never seems fully settled one way or another. 

Lately a new bout has been added to the center ring attractions. 
The newspapers have taken on the advertising agencies, i.e., those who 
make a business out of advertising other people’s products, because these 
latter do so little advertising in the newspapers themselves. As a writer 
in Editor and Publisher puts it: “The great lords of advertising . . . 
the fabulous possessors of the magic tongue, are tongue-tied, it seems, 
when it comes to selling their own services.” 

It is getting funnier and funnier as time goes one, because what 
we want to know is this: If the advertisers must advertise their own 
advertising, who is going to advertise the advertising of the advertisers’ 
advertising ? 
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CATHOLIC SENSATIONALISM 


We agree wholeheartedly with Katherine Bregy’s contention, ex- 
pressed in an article in the Commonweal, that the type of Catholic 
movies most publicized in the last two years has not been wisely chosen 
nor judiciously presented. The two examples that come to mind at once 
are “Cloistered” and “Monastery” — both of them sombre presentations 
of an unusual type of vocation, and both of them laying undue em- 
phasis on the elements that make the discipline of such a vocation seem 
unbendingly inhuman and severe. 

There is a rare kind of spiritual beauty about the life of a clois- 
tered monk or nun, but when only the severe features of it are presented 
to an audience that has little ability to perceive its foundation and 
background, false impressions are bound to prevail. We know that some 
who saw one or both of these movies commented: “How terrible is 
a life like that!” The inference was not wholly concealed : “How terrible 
the faith that can demand such modes of living.” 

To those who know the faith and who know more about convent 
life than revealed in these pictures, the inference is absurd. But why 
make it plausible to those who may conceivably be prevented by it from 
ever looking to the Catholic faith for a way of life that can bring peace 
on earth and happiness beyond? 

There are so many classical stories of Catholic life, that, portrayed 
simply as art, would hold out an irresistable lure to the non-believer, 
that it seems strange they have been missed. What a drama of human in- 
terest Canon Sheehan’s Luke Delmege would provide, and what superb 
acting it would inspire. Some. of Benson’s books are almost scenarios 
as they stand, and yet give rounded views of the faith well worth a 
substantial outlay of production costs. 

Perhaps “Cloistered” and “Monastery” would not have made money 
had they not been backed by the sensational appeal of the unusual and 
the extreme. Yet we do not believe that it would be impossible to inter- 
est people in a portrayal of the more common and normal ways of 
genuine Catholic life. 


CLEANING UP THE FILTH 


No diocese in the country is doing a better and more thorough job 
of trying to clean up the dirt that has been appearing in the form of 
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magazines and picture-books on our newsstands than that of Albany, 
New York. 

Diocesan authorities have gone at the job in a business-like way. 
A good slogan was first adopted: the campaign was called “The Albany 
Diocese Clean-Up-Filth-in-Print Crusade.” Regional directors of the 
Crusade were appointed throughout the diocese. A poster was designed 
for use over newsstands, stating that the operator of the stand was co- 
operating with the drive to put the dirty magazines out of business. 
Earnest efforts were made to get all newsstand operators to promise 
to sell none of the objectionable magazines so that they might be given 
the right to display the placard. 

The results of this campaign have not been merely local. Many na- 
tional advertisers have purged their copy of evil features; some have 
been moved to discontinue advertising in the salacious magazines. Rec- 
ognizing the forcefulness of the crusade and the results achieved, many 
other dioceses have applied to Albany authorities for a complete outline 
of the method and copies of the publicity material. 

This is the sort of action that would get national results if na- 
tionally applied. As a matter of fact, there would be thousands of non- 
Catholic putting themselves heart and soul in the drive if Catholics 
would start it on a nation-wide scale. They are the ones who are clamor- 
ing most loudly for a clean-up; Catholics are the ones who have the 
means to lead the way. 


PREFERENCE 


When King Louis of France was a little boy, his pious mother, 
Queen Blanche, one day called him to her as he sat nearby, playing. 

“Son,” she said, looking at him seriously, “you know that I love 
you more than anything else in the world.” 

“Of course I know it,” the boy said, wonderingly. 

“Well, much as I love you, I would rather see you stretched dead 
at my feet this moment than know that you will ever be guilty of even 
one mortal sin.” 


King Louis never forgot this lesson, and doubtless it helped him to 
become, as he did, a Saint. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


A CONVERTED COMEDIAN 

Authentic documents, quoted by 

Ruinart, induce us to believe that 
the martyrdom of Saint Genesius 
took place at Rome, at the begin- 
ning of Diocletian’s reign, about 
the year 285. 
— Our saint was a fa- 
Victories vorite comedian, and such 
of the an enemy to the Chris- 
Martyrs tians, that he did not ex- 
empt from his hate those of his 
relatives who professed the faith. 
Having become acquainted with 
the ceremonies of the Church in 
the administration of baptism, he 
wished to amuse the emperor and 
the Roman people by turning this 
holy sacrament into ridicule; and 
accordingly, acting the part of a 
dying Christian, the ceremonies of 
baptism were performed upon him 
by another player, who personated 
the character of a priest. 

But when the player, sitting 
down beside him, said: “Well, my 
child, why hast thou sent for me?” 
Genesius, suddenly illuminated by 
divine inspiration, answered, not 
in jest, but seriously: “I desire 
to receive the grace of Jesus Christ, 
and to be relieved from the weight 
of my sins, which oppress me.” 
The usual ceremonies were then 
performed, but he seriously an- 
swered the questions proposed, 
and declared that he was in earnest 
in professing his belief therein. 
During the reception of this bap- 
tism, he was favored with a vision, 
in which he saw an angel, sur- 
rounded with heavenly light, hold- 
ing a book in which his sins had 
been written. The angel having im- 
mersed this book in the waters of 


baptism, showed it to Genesius 
perfectly white. 

In continuation of the play, 
Genesius was clothed in the white 
robe of the neophytes, after which 
certain players representing sol- 
diers came to seize him, and pre- 
sent him to the emperor as a Chris- 
tian. But when he was brought 
before Diocletian he manifested 
the vision with which he had been 
favored, and proclaimed his desire 
that all present should acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be the true God, 
through whom alone it is possible 
to be saved. Diocletian was both 
surprised and irritated hereat, and 
having ordered him to be severely 
beaten with clubs upon the spot, 
he delivered him over to Plautian, 
prefect of the praetorium, that he 
might compel him to renounce 
Jesus Christ. 

Plautian ordered him to be 
stretched upon the rack, to be torn 
with iron hooks, and burned with 
torches; during which horrid in- 
fliction the saint made the follow- 
ing protestation: “Jesus Christ is 
the sovereign Lord of all things. 
Him will I adore, although I be 
obliged to suffer a thousand deaths. 
All possible tortures shall never 
take Jesus Christ from my heart 
or from my lips. My only grief 
is, that I have so long persecuted 
His Holy Name, and have learned 
to adore Him, alas! so late.” He 
was then beheaded, and thus went 
to receive his reward in heaven. 

Note: St. Genesius did not re- 
ceive the Sacrament of Baptism, 
of regeneration, as the player did 
not intend to do that which the 
Church does, but merely to repre- 
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sent and ridicule her most sacred 
rites. Our saint, however, re- 
ceived the baptism of blood, or 
martyrdom. 


PRIEST — SCHISMATIC — MARTYR 


St. Hippolytus was one of the 
five Roman priests that had the 
misfortune to be implicated in the 
schism of Novation, who, renounc- 
ing his obedience to Pope St. 
Cornelius, had the rashness to have 
himself surreptitiously consecrated 
Bishop of Rome. God, however, 
granted to Hippolytus the grace 
to expiate his fault by a glorious 
martyrdom, which he suffered un- 
der Decius, in the year 252. He 
had been already imprisoned with 
others for the Faith, and the Pre- 
fect of Rome, who had to pass 
sentence upon them, was at Ostia, 
whither he caused all the Chris- 
tian prisoners to be brought. As 
Hippolytus was being led out, the 
people asked him who was the real 
Pope. He replied: “Fly from the 
unworthy Novatian; abhor the 
schism, and adhere to the Catholic 
Church. I now see things in a 
different light, and repent of what 
I once taught.” 


Upon the arrival of the confes- 
sors at Ostia, the Prefect caused 
some of them to be tortured, and 
finding that this availed nothing, 
he condemned them all to death. 
Being informed, however, that our 
saint was a chief among the Chris- 
tians, he inquired his name; and 
being told that he was called Hip- 
polytus, the Prefect said: “Then 
let him die the death of Hippoly- 
tus, and be dragged by wild 
horses.” By this sentence he re- 
ferred to the fabled personage, 
who, falling from his chariot, be- 
came entangled in the harness, and 





being dragged along by the horses, 
was torn to pieces. 

The executioners accordingly 
led out two wild horses, and tying 
them together, placed a long rope 
between them, to the end of which 
they attached the martyr’s feet; 
they then frightened the horses 
away with shouts and blows; 
whereupon the saint was heard to 
say: “O Lord, let my body be torn, 
but save my soul.” 

The horses dragged him over 
rocks and hedges, leaving the entire 
way sprinkled with his blood, and 
his torn flesh and limbs scattered 
about. These the faithful dili- 
gently collected, and absorbed his 
blood in sponges. The relics of this 
saint, as Prudentius writes, were 
afterwards brought to Rome, 
where they were held in great 
veneration. 


Before the coming of the 
Messias, who loved God upon the 
earth? He was known, indeed, in 
one corner of the world; that is, in 
Judea; and even there how very 
few loved Him when He came! 
Even today few there are who 
think of preparing their hearts for 
Jesus to be born in them! What 
sayest thou? Dost thou wish to be 
tanked among the ungrateful 
ones? 

ab 

God desires all men to be saved, 
and He gives His graces to all, but 
many will not use these means of 
salvation and are lost, for “heaven 
is not for the slothful.” 

The measure of grace is not the 
same for all: for some greater, for 
others less. But any one grace may 
be the last we shall receive from 
God, and by despising that grace, 
that light, that call, we may lose 
our souls. 
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Book Reviews 





that we have ever read. 





In the review of the book Mary—My Mother published in the August 
issue of Tae Licuortan the price of the book was misstated as 25 cents when 
it should have been 75 cents. With this correction we again recommend the 
book as one of the most beautiful expressions of childlike devotion to Mary 





RELIGION 

Radio Replies in Defense of Religion. 
Given for the Catholic Broadcasting Sta- 
tion JSM, Sydney, Australia, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. Revised for 
American Readers by Rev. Chas. Morti- 
mer Carty. Published by the Cathedral 
Press, Chancery Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
374 pages. Price, 50 cents; for 10 copies 
or more. 

We can think off hand of three classes 
of persons to whom this book will be 
of immense value. 1) There are those 
outside the faith who have strange no- 
tions about the Catholic Church; who 
have an uneasy feeling that perhaps they 
are wrong in some of their inherited 
prejudices, but who never have had a 
chance to talk freely and without 
restraint to a priest. Here they will 
find almost every question they could 
think of asking, asked by another, and 
answered. Some of the questions are of 
the kind that the refined non-Catholic 
could never get himself to ask, no matter 
how much they might perplex him. 2) 
There are those Catholics who have a 
general knowledge of their faith, but 
who have always felt dissatisfied about 
their knowledge of certain things like 
celibacy, dispensations and declarations 
of nullity in regard to marriage, papal 
ceremonial at the Vatican, etc. Such per- 
sons will find a wealth of fascinating 
information in this book. 3) There are 
those Catholics who do not understand 
why there is so much prejudice in non- 
Catholics because they do not under- 
stand the ignorance of things Catholic 
outside the fold. Such persons would 
need to read only the questions (with- 
out the answers) in this book to obtain 
a picture of the non-Catholic mind that 
would be a revelation. For these ques- 
tions were actually asked by non-Cath- 
olics, and in his answers the writer 
dodges nothing asked. A personal touch 
is given to the book by the fact that the 


author is himself a convert; and the 
story of his conversion emerges from 
between the lines. We congratulate the 
publishers on getting this lengthy book 
out in so cheap an edition, ra wish it 
widespread diffusion.— D. F. M 

At the Fountains of Living Waters. 
By Rev. Peter Wachter, O.S.B. Published 
bv Benziger. 122 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Herein is presented one of the many 
methods of making a meditation, with 
a complete instruction on each part of 
the outline. For the body of the Medita- 
tion, the author advises using the sub- 
ject matter of one’s meditation to in- 
spire 1) adoration, 2) thanksgiving, 3) 
reparation, and 4) petition. In his ex- 
planation he shows how these four soul- 
acts may lead one into the other, and 
how the result will be of immense fruit- 
fulness. Even though all may not find it 
convenient to use exactly this method, 
we do believe that most people who 
make an effort to meditate will find it 
useful to read this book. One of the 
surest means of freshening up ones at- 
titude toward Meditation, which is so 
essential to sanctification, is a periodical 
reading of some treatise on the subject. 
New light and inspiration will always 
be derived therefrom.— D. F. M. 

Saints to Help the Sick and the Dying. 
With Appropriate Prayers and Reflec- 
tions. By Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
Published by Benziger. 129 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

The title of this booklet tells only a 
part of its content. It is a complete little 
vade-mecum for assisting the sick and 
dying, and will be found an extremely 
useful booklet for lay Catholics to have 
at hand. It contains short little reflections 
that may be spoken or read to the 
afflicted to give spiritual ease to their 
bodily pain; it has a chapter on the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction, giving 
both practical advice on preparing for 
its administration, and thoughts on its 
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power; it has a translation of all the 
Church’s official prayers for the dying, 
and many beautiful ejaculatory prayers 
and “last words” of saints and holy per- 
sons. The short stories of various saints 
with appropriate prayers to them will 
be found a great help to the dying or 
those assisting them. We truly believe 
that this booklet will be the instrument 
of great comfort to Catholic Families in 
their hour of sorest need — when a loved 
one is being taken by death.— D. F. M. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Twin Heroes of the Vatican Council 
(Joseph and Augustine Lemann). By 
Rev. A. F. Day, S.J. Published for the 
Catholic Guild of Israel by the Catholic 
Truth — London, England. Price, 
Twopen 

In th this, little pamphlet of twenty six 
pages is told the interesting story of twin 
Jewish brothers who throughout _ life 
walked as it were hand in hand. They 
went to school together, had almost ex- 
actly identical talents and _ intellectual 
bents. They were converted to the Cath- 
olic Faith at the same time. Their prog- 
ress in study, their resolve to become 
priests, their difficulties, their success in 
studies, all, was done by both as if but one 
person were acting. They were ordained 
on the same day, worked together for 
a long time, were made Monsignori at 
the same time and till the death of 
Augustine in 1909 neither of them did 
anything without the fullest co-operation 
and understanding of the other. The 
pamphlet tells also of their chosen work, 
the reclaiming of the lost sheep of Israel 
and the difficulties and disappointments 
they had in pursuing this work. 

It is a beautiful story of two beauti- 
ful lives. We hope many will read it. 
—E. A. M. 

A Saintly Shepherd of Souls. Vener- 
able John N. Neumann, C.Ss.R., D.D., 
Fourth Bishop of Philadelphia ” (1852- 
1860). By Rev. Albert H. Waible, C.Ss.R. 
Published by the Mission Church Press, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 5 cents the copy; 
$4.00 per 100 copies. 

Here it is at last, a popular and easily 
procurable sketch of the life of the ex- 
traordinary man who in the short space 
of fourteen years was ordained priest 
was received into the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer, became Rec- 
tor, Vice-provincial and finally for eight 
years served God and his fellow men as 
a zealous and holy Bishop. 

On December 15, 1896 Bishop Neumann 


was declared Venerable and on December 
11, 1921, Pope Benedict XV solemnly de- 
clared that he had practised the virtues 
in a heroic degree and that further steps 
might be taken towards his Beatification. 

Father Waible’s little pamphlet is well 
written and is packed with interesting 
details of the life of this supremely zeal- 
ous man. We hope that many will read 
the short life and will be induced to join 
the Venerable Bishop Neumann League 
of Prayer the only requisites of which 
are that one’s name be handed in for 
enrollment and that every member re- 
cite three times each week the special 
prayer for the Beatification which is ap- 
pended to the pamphlet written by Father 
Waible.— E. A. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Truth About Catholics. Published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. Single copy, 10c. J.ot prices. 

Primarily intended for non-Catholics. 
this closely printed pamphlet ought to 
be a handy source of answers to fre- 
quently repeated questions and objections 
which they make. Catholics, too, can 
profit by reading it over from time to 
time. A question: Does “the Catholic 
Church give the primacy of honor” only, 
or the primacy of honor and jurisdiction 
“to Peter and his successors”? (p. 26, 1.) 
—M. S. B. 

Tell Me About Jesus. By John S. 
Kennedy. Published by Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis, Mo. 20 pages. Price, 5c cents 
each. Lot prices. 

An imaginary trip to the home of the 
Holy Family in Nazareth as told to a 
little child. Intended for little ones; yet 
hardly told in language and thought for 
them. But a help to re-create the daily 
life of Jesus, Mary and Joseph at 
Nazareth —to change them from mere 
names to living beings. — M. S. B. 

Why Are Jews Persecuted? By Joseph 
N. Moody, Ph.D. Published by Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. 48 pages. Price, 
10c. 

An intriguing title in these days of 
“purges” and racial disturbances, the 
more so since these same purges are be- 
ing directed especially against the Jews. 
Is this pamphlet an apology for the Jew- 
ish people? a reply to Nazi arguments 
to justify their anti-Semitic purges? a 
study in race psychology? Opinions will 
likely vary. But this pamphlet needs 
calm, unprejudiced reading and con- 
sideration.— M. S. B. 
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England seems to be reaping the fruits of unbelief and modernistic Christianity 
(which means “believe-and-do-as-you-please-Christianity”) faster than the United 
States. Evidence is presented in the recent decision banded down by Mr. Justice 
Macnaghten of London in acquitting a surgeon charged with performing an 
illegal operation on a girl in order to procure a miscarriage. The Justice said: 
“It is true that there are people who for religious reasons object to abortion being 
performed at all under any circumstances. . . . A person who holds such an 
opinion ought not to be practicing in that branch of medicine.” He also laid down 
the principle that “a doctor who refuses to perform an abortion on a patient who 
subsequently dies would be in grave peril of being charged with manslaughter by 
negligence.” We doubt whether even our American brand of pagans would come 
out that shamelessly and publicly for a type of murder that is not only morally 
reprobate, but in most cases, from a merely medical point of view, indefensible. 
St. Paul is still prophesying about those who, when they knew God, recognized 
Him not as God: “Wherefore God gave them up to a reprobate sense.” 

A typical out-of-focus picture, such as the newspapers are famous for, is that 
given by an article in the August 13th issue of Editor nad Publisher, which calls 
itself “a newspaper for newspaper makers,” on the extent of the labor publica- 
tions in this country. The headline reads: “Labor Has 573 Publications Claiming 
8,788,000 readers.” Sub-head announces that there are 25 dailies and 276 weeklies 
written for labor. . . . A close perusal of the succeeding article and an exam- 
ination of some of the papers listed reveal that the number includes all the Com- 
munistic and foreign language papers in the country, and every leaflet-sized news- 
sheet published by a labor union local. The inference of the article is not left to 
the reader, but is worded thus: “In these days of the resurgence of labor, with 
‘capitalistic press accused of monopolizing freedom of the press,’ the nation’s 
trade unions, leftist political parties, and newspaper trained Guildsmen are cover- 
ing the labor front with every modern device from three-color printery, radio, 
photograph, and cartoons to Hollywood news and sports columns.” That, we sub- 
mit, is a beautiful example of mishandling, misusing and misappropriating the 
news. The writer of the article knows as well as we do that the power and extent 
of all the so-called labor publications in the land is the equivalent of less than one 
candle-light in proportion to the thousand-watt power of the capitalistic daily 
secular press. To paint it up as something very powerful is neat propaganda to 
wean people away from any wavering tendencies they may show to seek justice 
for labor. 

One of the most interesting features of the Spanish Civil War (if anything 
in so bloody a struggle can be called merely interesting) is the parade of men 
and women it has produced who travel up and down this country loudly proclaim- 
ing their Catholic faith and propagandizing for the Spanish Loyalist government. 
The trouble is that scarcely one of them has been found to be authentic. There 
was Father O’Flanagan, the Irish priest, who stumped the country for the Reds 
and who is coming back for a second tour in the near future. To hear him speak, 
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one would have thought him a most devoted and zealous son of the Church, and 
yet a check-up with his bishop revealed that he had been suspended (which means 
that for some delinquency or disobedience he was forbidden to act as a priest) in 
1925 and still is barred from the exercise of his Catholic priesthood. Another 
“fervent” Catholic, Robert Raven by name, told audiences that he had been iden- 
tified with the Catholic Charities of Brooklyn before he gave himself to the 
Spanish Loyalist cause. A check-up with the files of the Catholic Charities of 
Brooklyn revealed that there was no such person ever connected with it as a 
Robert Raven; a closer check-up showed that the present Robert Raven might 
be the same as a Mr. Jay Roberts, who had been sent to the Catholic Charities 
of Brooklyn by the PWA, who was not a practicing Catholic. Suspended priests, 
men with assumed names,—such men are not a good advertisement for the 
Loyalist cause, even if there were not other deeper issues involved. 

The City of Houston in Texas puts on its statute books a vigorous ordinance 
aimed at the peddlers of indecent literature, and in view of the present emergency, 
puts it into effect on the very day of its introduction. The ordinance reads: “If 
any person shall make, publish or print, or sell, or have. for sale, or offer for sale 
or shall distribute in any manner any obscene, or vulgar or indecent literature, 
book, magazine or newspaper within the corporate limits of the city of Houston, 
he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. . . .” The penal code of the State of Texas 
also has a strict provision in this matter, fixing punishment for publishing, print- 
ing, selling or giving away indecent literature at from two to five years in the 
penitentiary. 

A new way for a Catholic paper to assist in pastoral work has been put into 
practice in the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama. On the first Sunday in Lent this 
year the local Catholic paper printed a coupon asking readers to fill it in with the 
names of fallen-away Catholics whom they knew and to mail the coupon to the 
paper. The filled in coupons were forwarded to the pastors of the various locali- 
ties and the back-sliders were visited — which meant calling at a total of 1,907 
homes. Results were checked: 198 persons baptized, 22 converts made, 31 mar- 
riages validated, and 637 persons who had been away from the Sacraments for 
more than a year brought back. More than 100 of these had been away for more 
than 10 years. The success of the plan in Mobile recommends it to the larger 
dioceses. A national harvest of souls on the scale of results in Mobile would be 
heartening. 

Enough of serious matters for a while. . . . Here’s something for young 
lovers, — advice from the Chinese princess of Chou on how to judge a lover’s 
sincerity: “If he tells you, ‘I love you more than anything else in the world,’ turn 
away your head and carefully arrange your hair. If he tells you: ‘I adore you 
more than the golden god of the temple,’ arrange the folds of your dress and 
laughingly reproach him for his impiety. If he passes under your window on his 
white horse to bid you good-bye because he prefers to die in battle rather than 
of despair, give him a flower and wish him good luck. . . . But if he sits near 
you dumb as an oyster before the viceroy’s junk and so clumsy that he spills the 
tea on the blue cloth, smile at him. tenderly as to the one whom you are willing 
to make your mate for life.” Translate that into Americanese and “you’ve got 
something.” 
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A parrot was sitting in the salon of a 
fuxurious steamer watching a magician 
do tricks. The magician served notice 
that he was now going to do a trick never 
before accomplished. He pulled up his 
sleeves and then proceeded to make a 
few fancy motions. Just at that moment 
the ship’s boilers blew up, demolishing 
the ship. About five minutes later, as 
the parrot came to, floating about the 
ocean on a piece of drift wood, he mut- 
tered: “clever, clever.” 


% 


The prof drove up to his garage door, 
looked inside, and blinked. Then he 
leaped into the car and drove like fury 
to the police station. 

“Sergeant!” he gasped. “My 
empty! My car’s been stolen!” 

* 


e is 


Two travellers returning home late at 
night lost their way. One said, “We're 
in a cemetery: here’s a gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

Striking a match, the more sober one 
replied, “I don’t know, but he died at a 
good age — 175.” 

“See who it is,” said the other. 

Another match was struck —“I don’t 
know him, some fellow called Miles from 

on. 


* 

Farmer: And another thing, we have 
a bull on this farm that gets mad as heck 
when he sees pink. Voce 

Cute Visitor: Gee! I thought it was 
red that made bulls a 

Farmer: Ha, ha! This bull’s.a sissy. 

% 

Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stuffed 
that towel in the patient’s mouth?” 

Patient’s Husband: “I did, Doc. You 
said the main thing was to keep her 
quiet.” 

* 


Gracie—Well, my brother never says: 
“Hello”—he says: “Honk, Honk!” Of 
course, that’s . . . 

George—Your brother says: ‘Honk, 
Honk”? 

Gracie—Yeah—when he’s crossing the 
street. You see, he doesn’t want people 
to think he hasn’t got an automobile. 


Interval s 


Before he went away on his annual 
holiday the manager of a small zoo left 
instructions that he should be advised by 
letter every morning as to how things 
were proceeding during his absence. 

On the second morning he received a 
special delivery letter. He hastily opened 
it and read: 

“Everything O. K. except that the 
chimpanzee seems to be pining for a com- 
panion. What shall we do until you re- 
turn?” 

* 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to ground I knew not where; 

But hard and cold were the looks of those 
In whose vicinity I snoze. 


* 


Optimist — One who examines eyes. 

Posterity — What is just around the 
corner, : 

Frigate —Very cold. 

Alloy — Hawaiian goodby. 

Prism — Where criminals are sent. 

Poplar — Liked by everybody. 

Halo— Good morning. 

Parliament — Motion picture studio. 


* 


Grandpappy Morgan, a hillbilly of 
the Ozarks, had wandered off into the 
woods and failed to return for supper, 
and young Tolliver was sent to look for 
him. He found him standing in the 
bushes. 

“Gettin? dark, Grandpap,” 
ventured. 

“Yep.” 

“Suppertime. Grandpap.” 

“Vep.” 

“Airn’t ye hungry?” 

“Yep.” 

“Wal, air ye comin home?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why ain’t ye?” 

“Can't.” 

“Why can’t yer” 

“Standin’ in a b’ar trap.” 

* 

“I wonder why the studio audience 
stood up when the radio comic started 
to tell jokes?” remarked the first visitor. 
His pal whispered, “Just respect for old 
age.” 


the tot 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 


terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 


Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 


given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Com- 


munions and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


he 


By this, families in 
which no child has re- 
ceived an actual vocation 
may adopt a priest as 
their own. 


oh 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


he 
By this they take an 


active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 





Married Ladies Burse, St. Louis, 

Mo., Rock Church 
Sodality Member 

Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 

St. Joseph’s Burse 

St. Francis Assisi Burse 

Little Flower Burse 

St. Anne’s Burse 

St. Jude’s Burse 

St. Rita’s Burse 

St. Thomas Apostle Burse 

St. Gerard’s Burse 


j St. Peter’s Burse 


Holy Family Burse 
St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., 
Memorial Burse $1,125.80 
1.50 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 1,007.94 
2.00 
10.00 
St. Alphonsus Burse 
Holy Redeemer Burse 





Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I cam 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


NEWLY PREVIEWED 

Four’s a Crowd 
Kinderartz Dr. Engel 
Painted Desert 
Rich rig ~sk Girl 
South of Ari: 

PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED 
Adventures of Robin Hood 


ie Rockies 
Castillos En El Aire (Spanish) 
City Streets 
Cocoanut Grove 


cars, The 
Cuori di Marimai, See) 
Danger on the A 
Desert Patrol 
Desperate Adventure, A 
Devil’s Party, The 
Doctor Rhythm 
Endstation (German) 
Extortion 


Holiiey 


Kater Lampe (German) 
Keep Smiling 
bonne Moonshine 


People of Bergslagen (Swedish) 
Por Mi Pistols (Spanish) 

or Mis as 

Pride of the Wi 

Prison 


* Professor Be' 


Rebecca of Seiashinekk Farm 
Reformatory 

Religious Racketeer 

Return of the Scarlet Pimpernel, 


ped The 
Korallenprinzessin, Die (German) a of Black Hills 


Ladies in Distress 
Law of the Plains 
Letter of Introduction 
Letzte Liebe (German) 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Little Miss Broa 
Little Tough Guy 
Little Women (Reissue) 
Lone Wolf in Paris 

Jeff 
Lost Horizon 
Love Finds Andy Har¢cy 
Main Event, The 
Man’s Country 
a Var ong Own Business 


Moni 
Ferfi Mind Oru't, A (Hungarian) Moonlight Sonata 


Gangs of New York 
Gateway 

Give Me a Sailor 
rvs Sopa in the Sky 


Sommers Broadway 
Gun Law 
Gunsmoke Trail 
Held for Ransom 
Heroes of the Alamo 
Heroes of the Hills 
Highway Patrol 
Hold That Kiss 


‘other —- Chickens 
Me Chum: 
Mr. Moto Takes a Chance 
My Bill 
Mysterious Mr. Moto 


Outlaws Mt the Prairie 

Over the Wall 

Overland Express, The 
Panamint’s Bad Man 

Penrod and His Tw'n Prother 
Penrod’s Double Trouble 


olling Caravans 
Rollin’ Plains 
Romance of the Limberlost 
Romance on _ Run 
Sing, You, Sinn 

(New title for t Soca Beebes) 

Six Shootin’ Sheriff 
Snow White and The Seven 
* Dwarfs 


Speed to Burn 
Spirit of Youth 
S oach Da: 


That a TS iflton (Reissue) 
Three Blind Mice 

Torchy Blane in Panama 
Traum Von Rhein (Geriman) 
Trip to Paris, A 


Troopship 

Tropic Holiday 

Western Trails 

Whirlwind Horseman 

White Banners 

Yellow Jack 

Young Fugatives 

Zwei Lustige Abenteurer 
(German 








